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N Spain this week the major military operation has been 

the final success of General Franco’s attack on Castellon, 
40 miles north of Valencia. Its capture will give him 
command of another 25 miles of the Mediterranean coast 
and open the way for the attack on Valencia. But that will 
have to be achieved in the face of further stern resistance. 
The bombing of combatants and civilians, however merciless, 
isno substitute for the winning of victories by the infantry and 
mechanised forces ; the Government will not be defeated until 
its positions have been captured. The process is bound to be a 
slow one ; though General Franco’s swift advance in the last 
week seems to show that he (or his allies) is anxious for a rapid 
end to the war. The insurgents are reported once more to have 
achieved complete superiority in war material, on land and 
in the air; moreover, General Franco is said to have con- 
tracted for the supply of large quantities of armaments 
from German firms. His Government at Burgos has this 
week taken a step which has somewhat reassured British 
commercial interests in Spain against the threat of German 
or Italian domination, in the issue of a decree laying it down that 
in future mineral concessions in Spain will only be made 
to Spanish companies. 

x *x * * 

Bombs on Ships 

The weak point in the question-and-answer discussion in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday over the action to be 
taken by the British Government in face of the repeated 
attacks on British merchant-ships by Spanish Nationalist 
aeroplanes, as it has been the weak point in discussions 
elsewhere, was the paucity of practical proposals by the 
Government’s critics. The issue is highly complex and 
cannot be simplified. Two parties in Spain are at war. 





















its supplies of all kinds. With that end in view ports where 
Supplies are being landed are bombed from the air, and any 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The aim of one party is to reduce the other by cutting off 








ships lying in the port are liable to be hit. That is a situation 
that has to be accepted ; the Opposition does not claim that 
a British ship should confer immunity on a Spanish port 
by simply lying in the harbour, and the British Government 
has warned captains that they enter Spanish territorial waters 
at their own risk. Those considerations cover the majority 
of cases of damage to British ships, but there is a minority 
of cases, clearly established, in which the attacks have been 
deliberate, notably at Gandia. Short of measures which 
would involve intervention in the war it is hard to see 
what effective steps can be taken. The proposal to remove 
the embargo on the sale of anti-aircraft guns to the Spanish 
Government is attractive at first sight, but guns are guns 
whether used against aircraft or against tanks, and there 
could be no guarantee that such guns would be used only to 
ward off attacks on British ships or even attacks on open 
towns. The proposal of safety zones in ports, or the alloca- 
tion of one or two ports to British ships, is worth exploring, 
and is being explored. 
* x x x 

The Czechoslovak Elections 

In one important respect the municipal elections in Czecho- 
slovakia have greatly strengthened the Government’s position. 
The victory of the National coalition over Father Hlinka’s 
Slovak Autonomist party has amply confirmed the Govern- 
ment’s right to speak for a united Czechoslovak people. 
Herr Henlein’s success was no greater than was to be expected ; 
but if there is any criticism to be made of the conduct of the 
elections, it is that Germans loyal to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment were not given adequate protection against terrorisation 
by the Henlein party. Herr Henlein’s representatives and 
the Government are now discussing the details of the 
Nationality Statute, which, it is reported, will be presented 
to Parliament in the middle of July, and it is probable that 
the minorities problem will once more become acute and 
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critical at that time. Whether Herr Henlein accepts the 
Statute or not, it will become law ; and perhaps the greatest 
danger which faces the Czechoslovak Government is that 
the Statute, when actually applied, may prove to be more 
difficult to reconcile with the safety of the State as a whole 
than is apparent on paper. The Government has been 
pressed, in the interests of European peace, to go as far as 
possible in making concessions. It has loyally followed that 
advice. In doing so it has run great risks and everyone 
must admire the calm and confidence with which it faces the 
future. 
* x x * 

Bombs, Floods and Plague 

The horrors of the war in China have by now become 
almost indescribable. Death continues to fall from the air ; 
Canton has been bombed regularly in the last week in the 
effort to break the spirit of the capital of the Nationalist 
movement in South China. Even worse, however, are the 
effects of death by water, as the dykes of the flooded Yellow 
River have been breached. It is reported that 140,000 
Chinese peasants have been drowned, that 7,000 Japanese 
troops are trapped at Kaifeng and 5,000 drowned on the 
Lunghai railway, large stretches of which are submerged. 
Operations have been held up, and the Japanese may have 
to give up their advance along the railway and attempt to 
attack Hankow by moving up the Yangtse. But it is feared 
that, if the rains continue, the Grand Canal, the Hwai River 
and the Yangtse may also burst their banks ; the effects of 
the floods may be worse even than in the terrible year of 
1931. In one sphere of the war Japan has had to admit 
defeat, as the province of Shansi is out of their control and is 
overrun by Chinese guerillas; here the Japanese have 
adopted the policy of firing the villages. There remains 
only one form of death the Chinese have yet to endure, by 
pestilence, always a terrible danger in China, but after the 
effects of war and floods likely to exceed anything that has 


yet been Known. 
* x * *« 


The West Indies 

The labour troubles in the West Indies have served their 
purpose. In an admirable speech in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, announced the immediate appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate social and economic conditions 
in the West Indies. It may be doubted whether yet another 
enquiry on this scale is necessary. The relevant information 
is already available, further delay may cause further trouble, 
and speed is of the essence of the problem when conditions 
have become intolerable. But if the new Commission works 
fast, assimilates existing information, and concentrates on 
making concrete proposals, it can perform a useful service. 
The main problems are to effect an improvement in housing 
and wages, a land reform, and an increase in the market for 
West Indian sugar. To solve these problems will impose new 
burdens on the Exchequer; and the cost will once more 
emphasise the folly committed in encouraging the British 
sugar-beet industry. The British taxpayer has for years paid, 
and is still paying, millions in subsidies to a wholly superfluous 
and uneconomic industry; he will now pay some millions 
more to repair the damage done to a colony ruined by the 
contraction of the market for sugar. 

* x * * 
German ‘ Firmness ” 

The speech delivered on Sunday by Herr Hess, the Deputy 
Leader of the National Socialist Party, in the presence of 
Herr Hitler is described in a message from Berlin as having 
“‘ created the impression of German firmness abroad.” To 
speak of an impression of German hysteria would be much 
more accurate. Well might The Times head its report of 
their fantastic attack on Czechoslovakia “‘ Herr Hess’s Tirade.” 
Where in that country are any minorities “ frightfully 
deprived of their rights, terrorised and mishandled ?”’ What 


relation to facts is there in the declaration that ‘“‘ a sudden 
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— 
mobilisation is a threat to the peace of Europe ” ? What ap,: 
in the name of sanity, is meant by the warning that « less 
than ever will an attack on Germany be a mij 
promenade ”? What nation in the world dreams of attack. 
ing Germany—unless Germany has taken the aggressive 
first ? The danger, and the criminality, of all this, of ¢o 
lies in the fact that every word of it, like every other gress 
misrepresentation of the European situation, is reported faith. 
fully in the German Press, from whose columns the truth, 
which would expose the mendacity of Herr Hess’s statements 
is rigorously excluded. To that form of warfare, or prepara. 
tion for actual warfare, there is no effective answer, eXcept 
the foreign wireless ; and that can reach no large public jn 
Germany. 

* *x * * 


Hours and Wages in the U.S.A. 


The adoption on Tuesday of the Wages and Hours Bij 
by both the United States House of Representatives and the 
Senate is of considerable importance, not only for its social 
and economic effects but also in its constitutional aspect, For 
the power of the Federal Government is, by this Bill, tp 
be extended to the control of hours and wages and the 
prohibition of child-labour throughout the whole county, 
in any industries involving inter-State commerce. Th: 
fixing of hours and wages on a national scale wa 
attempted earlier by President Roosevelt in his industria 
labour codes, but these were ruled unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The present Bill aims at attaining the 
same standard—a minimum wage of 40:cents an hour and 
maximum weekly hours of 40—but by a more gradual and 
elastic process. For the first year the minimum wage js 
fixed at 25 cents an hour, for the second year at 30 cents, 
and 40 cents is not to be reached till the seventh year; 
maximum weekly hours are to be 44, 42 and 40 for the first, 
second and third years respectively. This compromise Bill 
seems in little danger from the Supreme Court ; the prospects 
of social legislation on a national scale are therefore con- 
siderably advanced. 

x ® * * 
War by Opium 

The Japanese are not content to bring on China the misery 
of war and its consequences—flood, fire and pestilence ; they 
are intent also in encouraging the drug traffic, on a scale 
which is a menace not only to China but to the rest of the 
world. The League of Nations committee on the traffic in 
dangerous drugs listened this week to a devastating exposure 
of Japan’s methods by the delegates of America and China; 
the American delegate’s assertions were supported by Russell 
Pasha, for Egypt, and the representatives of Canada, India 
and Great Britain. In the provinces now occupied by Japan 
the production and consumption of opium are actively 
encouraged by the Japanese army. In Manchukuo, in 
Jehol, in Nanking, opium can be openly bought and sold. 
The trade flourishes especially in North China, and along 
the Yellow River ; in 1937 the dead bodies of 1,800 unidenti- 
fied drug addicts were found in the streets of Harbin and 
Mukden. Manchukuo and Korea are centres of production ; 
in 15 months 650 kilograms of heroin, a year’s supply for 
10,000 addicts, were exported to the U.S.A. from the Japanese 
concession in Tientsin by one gang alone. There is no 
doubt that Japan is deliberately encouraging the traffic, the 
profits of which go to pay the cost of her invasion of China; 
her methods of financing the war are as despicable and barbaric 
as her methods of waging it. 


x *x * * 
Bombs or Roads? 


In view of discussions on bombing on the North-West 
Frontier of India, the latest report of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India on the operations in Waziristan, in the last 
three months of 1937, is of particular interest. The Royal 
Air Force is specially mentioned, in connexion not with the 
bombing of villages, though it does not follow that none 
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took place, but with the transport of military personnel and 
supplies and the evacuation of casualties. Two features of 
the operation of pacification are noteworthy. As punitive 
measures not only fines in money but large fines in rifles have 
heen imposed, and all the rifles demanded have been duly 
delivered, which seems to suggest that the disarmament of 
the tribes is a policy which might at least be considered. And 
scondly, emphasis is laid on the importance of newly-con- 
gructed roads in a certain area in opening up that region 
and facilitating the establishment and maintenance of order 
there. The more the road policy supersedes the bombing 
policy, the better not only for the reputation of Great Britain, 
but in all probability for the chances of pacifying the Frontier. 
* *x x * 


Aeroplanes from America 


The decision of the Government to purchase 400 aeroplanes 
fom American manufacturers is fully justified, provided the 
machines are such as meet immediate needs, and it is hard 
to see Why Lord Austin should criticise it. He admits 
that British manufacturers cannot at present turn out anything 
like the numbers required but appears to imply that when 
they do get into their stride arrears will soon be overtaken. 
The answer to that is that in the present situation speed in 
delivery is at least as important as the volume of deliveries, 
and that for some time to come we are likely to have urgent 
need both of the 400 American machines, 200 of which are 
for training purposes only, and all that British factories 
can turn out. There would have been no complaint here 
if it had been found practicable to place still larger orders in 
America. 

* * x * 
The International Labour Conference 

That there are still 49 nations which consider it useful to 
meet once a year for the discussion of their particular diffi- 
culties and for the drafting of international treaties governing 
specific problems is an encouraging fact. Not only have 
49 nations sent complete delegations (representatives of the 
Government, organised employees and organised workers) 
to the International Labour Conference which is now in 
session at Geneva, but some measure of the importance 
which is attached to the Conference can be obtained from the 
fact that the Ministers of Labour of seven countries have 
already visited it—among them Miss Perkins of the United 
States and Mr. Ernest Brown. Mr. Brown, in his speech on 
the Director’s Report, in words almost identical with those 
he used last year, urged the importance of a comprehensive 
raising of agricultural wages. This is certainly one of the 
major problems facing the modern economic system, and 
Mr. Brown did well to raise it once again. 

x * x * 


When Unemployment Pays 

There is obviously something wrong with a social system 
which enables a man to obtain a larger income when unem- 
ployed than when in work, particularly when that income is 
scaled down to cover only his minimum needs. Yet the 
report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for 1937, 
which was published on Tuesday, reveals a number of cases 
in which this is happening. An unskilled workman, to take 
an actual example quoted by the Board, normally earns a wage 
of 38s. a week; he has a wife and eight dependent children, 
so that his U.A.B. scale allowance should be 54s., but that 
would give him 16s. more than he would earn if in work, so 
he is actually paid 45s.—which is still 7s. more than he would 
earn. In these circumstances he cannot, even if he wished 
to, afford the luxury of work. He is at once getting too much 
according to his earning capacity and too little according to 
his needs. Apart from the question of family limitation which 
such a case raises, one point stands out clear, that in a large 
class of cases wages are being paid which, measured by the 
U.A.B.’s exacting standards, fall far short of human needs. 
A partial solution of that problem lies in family allowances 
and rent rebates. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: No fewer than 
fifteen supplementary questions were fired at the Prime 
Minister following his answers on the bombing of British 
ships and the barrage was only brought to an end by Mr. 
Attlee’s announcement that an early opportunity would be 
taken to raise a debate on this matter. Captain Arthur Evans 
and Sir Henry Page Croft revealed the attitude of the right 
wing of the Conservative Party, the former asking whether 
shipowners could not be discouraged from engaging in this 
trade for the sake of abnormal profits, and the latter being 
anxious that persons so engaged should pay Excess Profits 
Duty. This ultra-pacific view is by no means shared by all 
their colleagues on the Government benches. Mr. Sandys 
in particular seized the opportunity to point out that even if 
belligerent rights had been granted and even if these ships 
had been carrying munitions of war such attacks by aircraft 
on neautral merchantmen would constitute a direct violation 
of international law. It almost looks as if General Franco is 
doing what the Opposition have failed to accomplish in seven 
years, namely, driving a wedge into the ranks of the Govern- 
ment supporters. 

* * * 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald (whom I should have included 
last week in my brief catalogue of Ministers who have recently 
been conspicuously successful) fully maintained his reputation 
by the speech with which he opened the debate on Tuesday. 
Dealing briefly with the situation in Palestine he made it clear 
that the Government had in no way abandoned their view that 
a scheme of partition on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission represented the best and most hopeful solution. 
He also recognised that it was desirable from every point of 
view that final conclusions and actions should be taken with 
as little delay as possible. Passing on to Jamaica he fore- 
stalled a great deal of criticism by his announcement that a 
Royal Commission was to be sent out, and by his frank admis- 
sion that the recent troubles were not simply surface move- 
ments but an expression of widespread unrest arising from bad 
conditions and economic distress. Mr. Lloyd George ap- 
peared in the somewhat unaccustomed réle of an eye-witness. 
His speech lacked his usual rhetorical adornments, but no 
art was needed to make effective his description of the appal- 
ling housing conditions in Jamaica. The best speech from 
the Labour side was that of Mr. Creech Jones, who has made 
himself something of an authority on colonial questions, and 
whose extremely critical survey ranged over almost the whole 
field of colonial administration. He referred in particular 
to the attempts made in some of the African dependencies to 
use the sedition ordinances in order to stifle even legitimate 
criticism. Colonel Ponsonby was not satisfied with the 
promised inquiry into the condition of the West Indies but 
wanted also a Royal Commission to investigate the whole 
question of our colonial methods. 

* x *x * 

On Wednesday Mr. Graham White opened an unusually 
interesting discussion on the Board of Trade Vote with an 
admirable review of the effect of recent events upon the 
economic situation. The German absorption of Austria had, 
he believed, altered the economic balance of Europe. The 
world stood in danger of being divided up between a number 
of closed empires each working for complete self-sufficiency 
within its own boundaries. Mr. Lees-Smith was mildly 
critical of the British tariff system and in particular of its 
effect upon the export trade, but appeared anxious that his 
party should not be suspected of any lingering attachment to 
Free Trade. It was noticeable that the Labour backbenchers 
seemed much more ready to applaud the second part of this 
argument than the first. Both Sir Arthur Salter and Sir 
Percy Harris appealed for a return to the policy of the Open 
Door in the colonial empire. They maintained that although 
the actual damage done to the trade of foreign countries by 
our colonial preferences was slight, their psychological impor- 
tance had been immense, 
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HE third of the series of municipal elections in 
Czechoslovakia is now happily over; and the 
orderly manner in which they took place completely 
refutes Herr Hess’ astonishing declaration last Sunday 
that the Czechoslovak Government is incapable of keeping 
order within its own frontiers. The calm that ruled in 
Prague is worth emphasising. Czechoslovakia stands 
like a beleaguered city surrounded by the Central 
European dictatorships. The elections, granted on the 
demand of the Sudeten Germans, were conducted in 
such a way that the minorities could give the freest possible 
expression to their wishes, even though the voting occurred 
at a time of extreme European tension which, at a certain 
week-end in May, nearly led to open war. The tension 
continucs, yet while Herr Hess, in the presence of the 
Fiihrer, vividly described the disorder that prevailed 
across the frontier, the collapse of authority, and the 
“ Bolshevisation ” of Czechoslovakia, and the official 
Polish Press fulminated against the Czechs, the citizens 
of Prague were flocking to the great gymnastic display 
given by 60,000 school children before President Benes 
and to the Baroque exhibition in which the beauties of 
their city are displayed. It is not the lack of order in 
Czechoslovakia which annoys her enemies—but the stern 
discipline and restraint with which a profoundly demo- 
cratic people has responded to a critical situation. 

The results of the last elections confirmed the results 
of the first two. Herr Henlein’s followers, who now 
include the German Agrarians and Clericals, gained 
go per cent. of the votes in the Sudeten German areas ; 
the German Social Democrats lost heavily, but secured 
10 per cent. of the total vote, and in some towns 30 per 
cent. On the other hand, the Czechoslovak National 
Coalition increased its strength, the Agrarians winning 
heavily in the country; while the losses of Father 
Hlinka’s Autonomist Party show that it has no claim 
whatever to represent Slovaks as a whole. The 
Communists lost in the country districts but gained in 
Prague. So far as any general conclusion can be drawn 
from the results, it is that Herr Henlein can fairly claim 
to represent the German, and Dr. Hodza, the Prime 
Minister, the Czechoslovak population, and that only in 
the large towns is there any tendency to the Left, despite 
the influence of Czechoslovakia’s alliance with Russia. 
The results of the elections, like the manner in which 
they were held, wholly contradict the flagrantly false 
German accounts of the disintegration and “‘ Bolshevisa- 
tion” of the Czechoslovak State. 


The elections may be regarded as a preliminary to 
the final negotiations over the Nationality Statute which, 
as Herr Henlein said last week, have now entered their 
second stage. So far as the election results have 
strengthened Herr Henlein’s claim to represent the 
Sudeten Germans, they have increased the force behind 
his demands; but equally they have shown that the 
Czechoslovak Government has no intention of giving 
way to force or to threats, from either inside or outside 
Germany. The “second stage” of the negotiations 
is now proceeding ; the “ third stage ” will presumably 
begin after the Statute has been published. It can 


te confidently asserted that the Statute will not contain 
unexpected. 


anything that is While granting the 
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Sudeten Germans, and the other minorities, in addition 
to their rights as Czechoslovak citizens, an influence 
in administration and in economic affairs proportional 
to their numbers, it will still give the Czechoslovak 
Government control of the police and armed forces jp 
the minority districts and of foreign policy. This jg 
a legitimate interpretation of the French and British 
thesis that the Czechoslovak Government should make 
every concession compatible with the safety of the 
State. To go further would in fact entail an abdication 
of Government in the Sudeten German areas and the 
disintegration of Czechoslovakia. 


The significance of the Statute, and its publication, 
does not lie in its contents. Its significance is that, 
once published, Herr Henlein will finally be placed 
in the position of either accepting or rejecting it 
Rejection would once move create an acute crisis jn 
Europe, and for that reason the next month, during 
which the choice will have to be made, will be of even 
greater danger for Europe than the week-end of 
May 21st. It can hardly be doubted that Her 
Henlein’s choice will in fact be dictated from Berlin, 
and the choice itself will be a crucial test of Germany's 
intentions. Herr Hess on Sunday spoke of Herr 
Hitler’s will to peace; if that will is genuine, Herr 
Hitler must realise the dangers of rejecting the Statute. 
It may not wholly satisfy Sudeten German demands 
—all the concessions cannct be on one side. If Herr 
Henlein sticks to his “‘ ten points ” it certainly will not. 
Yet it is clear that at the present moment these demands 
which, if fulfilled, may involve a radical alteration of 
frontiers, a profound change in the status quo in Central 
Europe, and perhaps the disintegration of a State com- 
manding a vital strategic position, cannot be conceded 
without endangering the security of every European 
country. 


For in the end the Czechoslovak problem is not merely 
a question of the rights to be granted the Sudeten German 
minority ; it is the vital question, affecting every European 
country, of who is to rule Bohemia. As Bismarck said, 
“who rules Bohemia, is the master of Europe,” and it is 
typical of the difference between his policies and those of 
National Socialism, that Bismarck voluntarily gave up 
Bohemia when it was in his power. If Herr Henlein, 
and his advisers, decide that nothing short of complete 
self-government for the Sudeten Germans will satisfy 
them, it means that the problem ‘of the minorities in 
Czechoslovakia is being used to effect a decisive change 
in the balance of power in Europe ; and the change will 
be to no one’s advantage except Germany’s. Even Herr 
Henlein, if one day he becomes a petty Gauletter of a 
German province, may wish he was still the leader of a 
powerful and protected minority. For some countries 
the change must appear so decisive as to imply, not the 
“liberation ” of the Sudeten Germans but the sub- 
jection of the Czechoslovaks and of themselves. Czecho- 
slovakia at present is an essential link in the system of 
alliances, within the Little Entente, with Soviet Russia 
and with France, on which the precarious stability of 
Central Europe depends. With command of the indus- 
trial districts and the natural frontiers of Bohemia she 
is in a position to fulfil the obligations imposed on her 
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py those alliances and by the necessities of her own 
security ; without that control, she is not. It is alarming 
to realise that such issues hang upon the negotiations 
petween Dr. Hodza and Herr Henlein; but for that 


reason it is imperative that any country which has 
influence with Germany, with the Sudeten Germans or 
with Czechoslovakia should use it in the interests of 
European stability and peace. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


HE celebration on Sunday of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the order issued by Henry VIII 
that the English Bible should be placed in every English 
Church has a special relevance to a generation which by 
comparison with its predecessors reads the Bible little. 
In its neglect it compares badly with its forebears. It is 
significant that when printing was invented nearly five 
centuries ago the first complete book to be produced by 
the new art was the Bible, and not less so that when in 
1881, within the memory of many living men, the Revised 
New Testament appeared a million copies were sold on 
the day of publication and two American newspapers 
published the complete text as supplements. But the 
translation of the Bible into English had not waited for 
Gutenberg and Fust. Seventy years before their 
printing-press had been set up at Mainz John Wycliffe 
had given an English Bible in laborious manuscript to 
the common men who listened to his teaching. “ He 
appealed for the direct relation of the individual to God 
without mediators,” writes Professor Trevelyan, and 
for a Latin Bible interpreted by priests and friars he 
offered, in the face of bitter opposition, an English Bible 
which his followers could hear and interpret for them- 
selves, laying thereby the foundations for the English 
Reformation. A hundred years after Wycliffe had done 
his work printing came to England, and it was in printed 
form that the great translation by Tyndale and Coverdale 
established its hold on the English people and was set in 
English Churches in 1538. 


Inferior in accuracy, and in some respects in diction, 
that version may have been to the majestic Authorised 
Version of 1611, but its place in the history of religion 
in England is higher. For now for the first time the 
right of the common man to hear in his own tongue 
the word of God was recognised. Wycliffe had read 
the Bible in English to his Lollards, but that was in defiance 
of authority and in spite of persecution. The Bible of 
1538 was placed in Churches to be read in the native 
tongue by the command of the sovereign of the realm. 
and men and women who could hear the Gospels read 
in language they could understand found there a message 
to whose essential simplicity they could make direct 
response. For the Puritans, in particular, both in- 
side the Church of England and outside it, the Bible, 
rendered into the familiar language of daily life, was the 
foundation of their faith. And when the English Bible in 
the Churches was followed eleven years later by an 
English Prayer Book, religion in England acquired a 
reality and depth impossible to men to whom the 
Scriptures and the liturgy were presented in an 
unknown tongue. 

‘he service rendered by the early translators of the 
English Bible, Tyndale first and then the translators of 
1611, to the English language is immeasurable. ‘They 
set a standard which no writer has surpassed, and none 
perhaps but Shakespeare has approached. But by 








setting it they raised the average of common speech and 
writing far above what it had been, or gave any promise 
of being. On the religious life of England the influence 
of the Bible has been supreme, for to its authority even 
the authority of the Church has yielded place—though 
in all essentials both point to the same goal. The Bible 
has made, more than any other factor, for religious unity. 
Ecclesiastical differences, of dogma, of ritual, of Church 
government, exist and tend often to assume a wholly 
false proportion. As distinctions they have their uses 
and their place, and to that the Bible that is read in every 
Church of every Christian faith inevitably reduces 
them if it is read aright. Holy Scripture, says the Sixth 
Article of Religion, containeth all things necessary to 
salvation. And though not everything in the Bible is 
immediately clear to the uninstructed, it is simple historic 
truth that the religion of the great mass of the English 
people, so far as they profess religion at all, is rooted and 
fixed in the English Bible. That common foundation 
creates a unity in which differences of sect and creed 
lose divisive force. 


To speak so gives no excuse for Bibliolatry. The Bible 
is a guide to worship, not an object of worship. It 
embodies the thought and the aspirations, and in a 
measure the errors, of fallible men, and its influence was 
most in danger when men feared to apply to it the tests 
of authenticity by which every historic writing must be 
judged. The Higher Critics who were once thought 
Christianity’s deadliest foes are seen today as its truest 
vindicators. ‘They have destroyed the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, but they have left the doctrine of spiritual 
inspiration unimpaired. ‘The Bible cannot and need not 
shelter behind false assumptions. The personality of 
Christ as revealed in the Gospels is not less real, less 
convincing, or less a consistent whole when we recognise, 
as we must, that we cannot claim (as the recent Report 
on Doctrine in the Church of England wisely points out) 
to possess His actual words. He spoke in Aramaic, the 
writers of the Gospels have given us His words trans- 
lated into Greek, and we have in our Bible the Greek 
translated into English. The earliest of the Gospels, 
moreover, is believed to have been written fully thirty 
years after His life was ended, and the earliest version 
of it surviving—the last of no one knows how many 
copies of copies of the original—dates from the fourth 
century only. Yet while, to quote the Report on Doctrine 
again, it follows that “the method of direct appeal to 
isolated texts in our Lord’s teaching ”’ is for these and 
other reasons liable to error, the essential unity of the 
teaching as recorded by the four Evangelists (and to a 
small extent by St. Paul) is decisive testimony to its 
fidelity to truth. 


Only in one respect may the celebration of the installa- 
tion of the Bible in English in English Churches lead 
thoughis astray. There is nothing English about the 
Bible except its translation into that among many tongues. 
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If it possesses one essential quality it is universality. 
It tells ‘the story of the manifestation of God, first, it 
is true, to a single nation, but then to all mankind. 
The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of. man emerges direct and undeniable from the 
New Testament, and it makes no distinction of kindred 
or tongue or people or nation. In modern language, it 
lays relentless stress on the international, not the national, 








and those who see in the Bible in its English form a pote: 
factor in the unification of the English people are 

blind if they fail to see equally that its teaching can fing 
fulfilment only in co-operation and understand; 
between peoples of every race. To maintain belief jn g 
constructive internationalism and continue to work for jt 
is a stern tax on faith today, but that and none other js the 
faith which the Bible we are commemorating proclaims, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE winning essay in the competition for the prize recently 
offered by the German Military Academy for the best 
paper on an attack on Czechoslovakia is a significant document. 
Its author, Colonel Conrad, is a soldier in no subordinate 
position, for he is Chief of Staff (Stabchef) of the 18th Army 
Corps, which has lately been moved to Salzburg, not a 
hundred miles from the Bohemian frontier. The ideas 
he expresses would obviously not find so much favour 
unless they were such as the higher authorities approved. 
What those ideas are is simple. The blow at Czechoslovakia 
must be swift and smashing, the whole campaign (including 
the seizure of Prague) being completed within fourteen 
days at the outside, and if possible sooner, so that the 
victorious German troops can be rushed at once to the 
Rhine frontier to confront France in case she should attempt 
action. But action by France is assumed to be unlikely, 
because before she can move Czechoslovakia will have been 
finished, and French politicians will hardly risk the nation’s 
existence in a hopeless attempt to resurrect a State already 
dead. Russia is discounted, because “in consequence 
of Stalin methods” she is incapable of making war, and 
in any case could not help the Czechs effectively for geo- 
graphical reasons, and the Polish-German agreements are 
held to rule out the idea of help for Prague from Warsaw. 
Perhaps the most important admission, recurring more 
than once in the essay, is that swift action is vital because 
“Germany cannot carry out a long war,” and “every lost 
day brings immeasurable dangers in itself.” All this, of 
course, is the military aspect of the operation if it happens ; 
it is for the Fiihrer only to decide whether and when it 
shall. 


* x * * 


That Sir John Reith will make a success of Imperial Air- 
ways is much more certain than that the new Director- 
General, whoever he may be, will make a success of the 
B.B.C. In that field Sir John Reith was a pioneer. He 
could be judged by no existing standards, for there were 
none, but no one who soberly considers the B.B.C. today 
can deny that whatever its minor shortcomings, its con- 
struction and development is an astonishing piece of work. 
To speculate on who Sir John Reith’s successor may be is 
premature and not much to the purpose. Before the 
Governors begin thinking whom they choose they will need 
to agree broadly what the qualities needed in the head of a 
unique enterprise of incalculable importance are. He must 
clearly be a competent administrator; he must be a man 
of imagination, broad outlook, and reasonably catholic tastes ; 
he must be strong enough to resist such external influences, 
including official influences, as should be resisted; and he 
should, if possible, possess the grace of a certain personal 
urbanity. Other qualifications, no doubt, are desirable, but 
if a man can be found within reasonable distance of possessing 
the half-dozen I have mentioned, he will be as nearly the 
right man for the post as the Governors can hope to find. 

*x * * x 


The “ quadringenary of the open English Bible ”—The 
Times is my authority for a term unknown to the Oxford 
English Dictionary—raises the old question of how far the 
English Bible is read today. There is a common impression 


that, broadly speaking, it is not. A distinguished preacher jn 
an address the other day observed : “ You will remember the 
story—no, you won’t, because it’s in the Bible, and you dont 
read that.” He had some warrant for his statement, for he 
mentioned just afterwards an undergraduate who, after ap 
unwonted appearance at church, asked with considerable 
interest ““Who was that good Samaritan the parson was 
talking about ?” But facts are as important as impressions, and 
one or two figures I have obtained are significant. The Bibl 
as Literature, published last year by Messrs. Heinemann gt 
the substantial price of 10s. 6d., could only be regarded as 
an experiment, and a dubious one at that. But no fewer 
than 125,000 copies have been sold, and the figure is mounting 
steadily. Then the British and Foreign Bible Society dis- 
posed last year of not much fewer than a million Bibles in the 
British Isles alone, that figure being a substantial increase 
over previous years. People, it may be assumed, who buy a 
Bible buy it to read at any rate occasionally (though it by no 
means follows that a Bible, or any other book, given as a 
present is read), so that though family reading of the Bible 
has no doubt greatly diminished, and so has the number of 
people who hear portions of it read in church, the suggestion 
that “no one reads the Bible today ” clearly falls far short 


of fact. 
* *« *x x 


“The speech [Mr. Lloyd George’s] was a characteristic 
and brilliant effort. Will it turn the scale in the Stafford 
election ?” asked one of the ex-Prime Minister’s strongest 
admirers three days before the polling. There is a good 
deal of reason to think it helped to tilt the scale, if not to 
turn it. The Government’s majority was increased, beyond 
all expectation, by 750 votes, and the reasonable interpretation 
to put on the Stafford result, following on that of West 
Derbyshire and Mid-Bucks, is that the voters of this country 
have a profound distrust of the irresponsibility displayed by 
various Opposition leaders in their assaults on the Government. 
The verdict of Barnsley, hitherto a strongly-held Labour seat, 
will be of special interest. 


x x * * 


Those who contend that Test Matches in this country 
should be played to a finish, or that at any rate they should 
have six days allotted to them, will be confirmed in their 
views by the result of the Nottingham match, which after a 
lively beginning petered out in a singularly dismal draw. The 
present season is unlikely to see the end of this particular 
controversy, but I must confess that I find it increasingly 
hard to see the justification of confining matches to a period 
in which it is much more than an even chance that no result 
will be achieved. The chief objection to six-day matches is 
that they will encourage unadventurous cricket, but it is 
questionable whether they would do so more than four-day 
matches, in which a side in danger of defeat has a propor- 
tionately greater chance of avoiding it by exhausting time in 
purely negative play. That no doubt explained, but it could 
not for a moment excuse, the barracking by which a section 
of the crowd at Nottingham disgraced itself. Il] manners 
on the cricket-field have hitherto been the exception in this 
country. JANUS. 
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CHINA’S ORDEAL: I. THE 


HINA is trying hard, once more, to lay a new foundation 
for its national independence while the one which had 
only been half completed during the few years that passed 
gnce the time of civil war and internal chaos is crumbling 
away under the Japanese onslaught. The interior to the 
West, the South-west and the South of China, vast and 
tentially rich but backward and almost untapped, is 
gradually taking the place of the much more advanced 
Northern, Central and coastal regions, most of which are 
now occupied by Japan’s armies. For China is determined 
to carry on the war, even if Hankow, its last industrial 
centre, and Canton, its only remaining major port, should 
finally be lost. 

In these huge territories of ‘“‘ Newest China,” hundreds 
of thousands of men are feverishly at work, frequently in 
day and night shifts, building a network of roads that is 
to link up villages and towns and provinces, to tap unex- 
ploited reserves of raw materials, foodstuffs, labour, and 
military man-power, and to make closer contact with far-off 
British, French and Russian territories. Bridges are being 
constructed, canals improved, telephone lines laid, new 
railway tracks prospected and partly even superficially 
prepared. For the acute emergency is not the only motive 
for the sudden development of what seems to be potentially 
the wealthiest part of China and may become the centre of 
its future rehabilitation. The care for today’s requirements 
of defence and for tomorrow’s probable needs of further 
retreat goes hand in hand with preparation for future decades 
of national rebirth. 

Long neglected reforms of administration, of agricultural 
technique and of internal trade organisation are being taken 
in hand. Much arsenal and factory equipment has been 
brought in from areas which were being evacuated, and 
more is to come from those within the range of Japan’s 
Army and Navy and their destruction and blockade. Much 
rolling stock, withdrawn from the theatre of war, is being 
used on the few railways of the new realm. Ancient local 
handicraft manufacture is being revived, and an attempt is 
being made at expanding native industries on lines as modern 
as possible. China has plenty of blue-prints ready for 
almost any conceivable reform and construction schemes in 
these areas, for this was about as far as her ambitious 
administrators had got in pre-war times of political disunity 
and of the Government’s concentration on the development 
of other parts of the country. Some of these blue-prints 
are proving useful, and whatever small practical beginnings 
especially with regard to the development of communications 
there had already been made in the last few years, are of 
real advantage now. 

Wholesale immigration of government officials, technicians 
and intellectuals, of universities and other institutions from 
China’s most progressive areas into the new realm, is pro- 
viding the leadership for the unlimited labour forces with 
which these provinces abound, and those Chinese business 
men who have not fled to comfortable Hong-kong, together 
with their capital, are trying to start new enterprises in the 
interior. Huge new provincial armies in preparatory military 
training, and regular national troops kept in the rear both 
for strategic and political reasons, are joining hands with 
the civilian element. The new Ministry of National Economy 

is actively engaged in co-ordinating efforts. Growing 
patriotic enthusiasm, fostered by a certain measure of hurried 
and necessarily primitive political education, is driving on 
the masses, and where these motives may not be strong 
enough, the threat of force is certainly effective in setting 
that tremendous body of labourers to work. 

All these activities and the prospects they open up for 
China’s future ure certainly very encouraging, but this 












RETREAT TO THE WEST 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


account would probably convey an impression of even 
more promise for early and spectacular success than there 
may actually be, unless it is being viewed against the back- 
ground of grim Chinese realities. Propagandist over-statement 
is still a trait of many Chinese. The time factor involved 
in the execution of all the projects has still to be measured 
in terms of traditional Chinese slowness and delay. And 
large-scale waste of effort and materials, unfortunately, has 
to be taken into account even now. For in spite of all the 
improvements regarding the energy, efficiency and honesty 
of officials and other key-imen that are being achieved wherever 
the National Government extends its actual power, the last 
two qualities at least do not yet seem to be the rule. The 
second new China is being built not only under the serious 
material handicap of the great and almost all-absorbing 
war against Japan, but also under the guidance of people, 
many of whom have by no means outgrown all the short- 
comings of ancient China. 


Similar reservatious must accompany the statement, at 
the moment fully justifiable in itself, that what remains of 
China is firmly united under the National Government, 
loyal to its leader Chiang Kai-shek, as well as enthusiastic 
in its will to fight Japan to the bitter end of the present, 
and to the expected glorious outcome of the next round of 
battle. For just in the territories in which the new effort 
is being made, national unity is too recent and too uneasy 
to be considered as permanent and absolute. Until the 
outbreak of the war, the biggest of these provinces, Szechuen 
with its 53,000,000 people, remained the realm of one of the 
country’s last old-time war-lords. His timely death, recently, 
and the present use by the Government of a large part of his 
former semi-private armies against Japan, have somewhat 
diminished the local tendencies of recalcitrance and rot, 
but Chiang Kai-shek has still to keep some of his best first- 
line troops in Szechuen, in order to be sure of its control. 
In the faraway border province of Yunnan, to the high 
mountain plateau of which the Generalissimo may eventually 
remove the National capital, he does not reign supreme, 
either, and the local governor’s present co-operation with him 
is based on consent and expediency. 

In both cases, resoluteness on the part of the National 
Government can be expected finally to overcome whatever 
particularistic tendencies may survive. The matter is different 
with regard to Kwangsi and its two able “ fascist ” leaders, 
Generals Pai Chung-shi and Li Chung-yen, who in years of 
firm and successful independent reign had made their poor 
south-western province a model at least of military efficiency 
and a ceatre of potential challenge to the National Govern- 
ment. They now co-operate wholeheartedly with it, and they 
play an even larger réle in the strategic and political counci's 
of the National Government than their hardy troops do in the 
field. But in these two men General Chiang Kai-shek still has 
potential rivals. A recurrence of the old antagonism, although 
probably less dangerous to the Generalissimo, is also possibl> 
on the part of the leaders of the Communist armies, who 
joined the Government in its war against Japan with no less 
enthusiasm, who are also keeping their promises of national 
discipline, and whose troops prove just as efficient in battle 
with the Japanese as those from Kwangsi. But the Com- 
munists, too, would be able to control certain territories 
(in the little populated provinces of the North-west) and 
they would bz2 just as likely to register a claim to nations! 
leadership as Generals Pai Chung-shi and Li Chung-yen— 
if spectacular national defeat, a p-emature and controversial 
kind of armistice or of peace wi-h Japan, or other unpre- 
dictable domestic events should strain, and finally endang:r, 
the voluntary alliance of those divergent forces on which 
the present national unity ef China is based. 
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As long as China’s defensive war is going on, and as long 
as there is no serious talk of a peace or even of an armistice 
the terms of which would be a serious blow to China’s great 
hopes of survival, national unity can be expected to last, even 
in the mcst difficult circumstances. While it does, even the 
large remnants of old Chinese shortcomings will hardly 
prevent the achievement of considerable results in the 
development of fresh military and economic strength in the 
interior. 
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The leaders of China are fully aware that their country, in 
the fight with Japan, must primarily rely on its own resources 
and they are doing their best to act upon this conviction and 
to develop them. But this does not mean that they need 
not endeavour to get as much foreign assistance as Possible 
in order to maintain the quality of their military defensive 
above that of mere guerilla warfare, of which alone, in the 
long run, the country would be capable if it should finally be 
isolated from the outside world and receive no assistance, 


LANDLORDS, RENTS AND TENANTS 


By GILES ROMILLY 


N June 24th of this year the Rent Restrictions Acts, 
which, since the War, have given a certain measure 
of protection to tenants against increases in rent, are due to 
expire. But the shortage of houses is so great, and the 
conditions of overcrowding so bad, that the Government 
are proposing instead to remove rent restriction only from 
a certain proportion of higher-rated houses. Nevertheless, 
it remains their declared intention to decontrol all houses 
at some time or other. In fact, they are aiming at the 
restoration of what they call “ normal relations between 
landlord and tenant.” ‘This means that the rent of a house, 
like the price of a pound of butter, would become subject 
to the general market fluctuations of supply and demand. 

In the poorer, working-class districts, the majority of 
landlords do not deal directly with their tenants, but make 
use of agents to collect rents and attend to repairs. Apart 
from the general distinction between good and bad landlords, 
it is mainly under this system that abuses arise. To the 
estate agent, the landlord is simply a client, in whose interests 
any ambiguities in the law must be taken advantage of. 

Although the Rent Restrictions Acts have placed legal 
weapons in their hands, tenants, for one reason or another, 
have been unable or reluctant to make full use of them. 
There is, in the first place, a traditional fear of being behind- 
hand with the rent, due principally to general poverty and 
insecurity of work. The landlord who deals directly with 
his tenant will incline to make allowance for such factors ; 
but where property is administered by estate agents, this 
more human element is missing. In addition, the Acts 
themselves are so complicated that their interpretation by 
County Court judges varies from district to district. For 
every one tenant therefore who makes use of the law, there 
are hundreds who go on quietly paying rather than risk, 
as they think, eviction, by asking for long-needed repairs, 
or by trying to find out whether they aren’t paying too much. 

Combating this traditional reluctance, there are, in different 
parts of the country, associations of tenants with the object 
of encouraging the enforcement of tenants’ rights. Facts 
revealed in their records are frequently startling. 

In Poplar, for instance, a Tenants’ Defence League, 
which has been in existence only eighteen months, has in 
thet time recovered for tenants excess rent of £652—and 
a penny. It has also effected reductions of rent amounting 
to £1,263 17s. 10d. a year, this made up of sums varying 
from 6d. to as much as 8s. or 9s. a week. In one actual 
case a tenant was found to be paying 15s. a week more than 
the legal maximum. In some cases, the excess paid by 
the tenant goes into the pocket of the estate agent, who 
overcharges the tenant, but only passes on the legal “ con- 
trolled ” rent to the landlord. 

A tenant living in a controlled house cannot, in the normal 
course, be evicted. But many tenants, who have received 
“Notice to Quit” from their landlords, remain unaware 
of this all-important fact. In Poplar it has often happened 
that such tenants, applying to the Tenants’ Defence League, 
have been informed by the lawyer that not only are they 
“‘ controlled,” and therefore free from danger of eviction, 
but also that they are entitled to a reduction in rent. But 


so great is the relief at finding that they still have a roof 
over their heads, that they often shrink from counter. 
attacking thus far; only the example of other successfyj 
cases can convince them. 

A similar timidity is displayed with regard to repairs, 
The Housing Act of 1936, and the Public Health (London) 
Act, were designed to compel landlords to keep their houses 
“‘ reasonably fit for human habitation.”” These Acts covered 
all houses, controlled or decontrolled, of an annual rent of 
£40 or under. However, they do not in fact give any pro- 
tection to decontrolled tenants, since they contain two 
obvious loopholes. First, in the case of a house whose 
maximum rent is £40, the landlord can raise the rent by 
the nominal sum of 6d. a week, and so take it outside the 
scope of the Act. In the second place, if a decontrolled 
tenant is rash enough to put forward a request for repairs, 
the landlord can retort quite simply with a week’s notice. 

The phrase “ reasonably fit for human habitation ” has 
proved itself capable, in the right hands, of elastic inter- 
pretation. One tenant, who complained of a “ plague of rats,” 
lost his case in the High Court on the ground that “a mere 
occasional plague of rats does not make a house not reasonably 
fit for human habitation.”” Judges and magistrates are inclined 
to be peculiarly indulgent towards rats. A case came toa 
County Court of a tenant under Notice to Quit, who had 
refused the dwelling offered by the landlord as “ suitable 
alternative accommodation ” because, he claimed, it was 
rat-infested. The County Court judge did not deny the rats, 
but said that his refusal was ‘‘ unreasonable.” 

If he wishes to make a claim for repairs, the tenant must 
first obtain a certificate from the sanitary inspector of the 
borough. In some boroughs the sanitary inspectors have 
close connexion’ with the landlords’ agents. They have been 
known, on receiving applications for certificates, to notify 
the agent, who proceeds to give the tenant a week’s notice. 
For every one tenant who is prepared to carry on the fight 
from this point, there are ten who would not dare even to 
apply to the sanitary inspector. The less timid tenant if, 
on receiving his week’s notice, he refuses to quit, is liable to 
find himself in the police-court. Here it sometimes happens 
that a magistrate’s ignorance of the Rent Acts results in the 
granting of an eviction order without proper investigation 
of the tenant’s legal status. As said before, these Acts are 
complicated, and even lawyers and magistrates sometimes face 
unfamiliar situations. Magistrates have actually, on occasions, 
given a landlord an Order for Possession on mere Notice to 
Quit, by invoking the Small Tenements Recovery Act— 
passed in 1838! It is not surprising that landlords prefer 
to take their tenants through the police-courts rather than 
the County Courts, whenever a house’s rateable value raises 
the question whether it is controlled or decontrolled. 
Particularly is this so in rural areas, where rateable values 
are generally lower. 

Such facts never come to light unless the tenant is bold 
enough to fight his case all the way through with the help 
of a lawyer. Then it may happen that the tables are completely 
turned on the landlord, who finds the case transferred to the 
County Court, where he is not only unable to evict, but also 
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obliged to carry out repairs and reduce rent. For instance, 
amanufacturer who bought up property surrounding a factory 
served a Notice to Quit on a particular tenant. This tenant, on 
applying to the lawyer of a Tenants’ Defence League, learned 
for the first time that his house was controlled. The manu- 
facturer, realising that he had no case, agreed out of court 
to pay compensation of £80, plus the expenses of removal. 

It is only since the War that the tenant has won any legal 
position at all in relation to the landlord. The law, however, 
gs it stands at present, prevents him from taking full advantage 
of the protection it affords, because it places on him the 
burden of proving his legal status. This is particularly 


hard, in view of the tenant’s traditional handicaps of fear, 
poverty, and ignorance of the law. To the landlord, on the 
other hand, the general confusion with regard to the inter- 
pretation of the Acts, and the frequent ignorance of police- 
court magistrates, have proved decided assets. Only where 
tenants have taken the step of organising themselves have 
they been able, at least to some extent, to enforce their rights. 
There is still a strong case for the approaching modification 
of the Acts, which are at present weighted against the tenant, 
to include the establishment of Fair Rents Courts, and to 
transfer the burden of proving his case from the tenant to 
the landlord. 


INDIA TODAY: If. THE ULTIMATE AIM 


By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


[This is the last of three articles in which Lord Samuel records some of the impressions gained during his recent visit to India.] 


OR the last thirty years and more there has been continual 
tension between politically-minded India and Great 
Britain; the Civil Disobedience movement is fresh in our 
memories, with its hundred thousand prisoners in gaols 
and detention camps. Meanwhile an effort to secure better 
conditions has been growing among Indian workers in town 
and country, the mill-hands and the cultivators. And always 
in the background there have been the differences, usually 
latent, sometimes acute, between Hindus and Muslims, and 
Muslims and Sikhs. Those three tensions—the national, 
the social and the communal—are still the chief factors in 
the Indian situation. Sometimes one predominates, some- 
times another. Forces will combine for a common purpose 
and then separate again. The clue to the complexities of 
the Indian scene is to be found in the existence of those 
three tensions and their interaction. 

Congress is the only political party that is effectively 
organised, and that extends throughout the Provinces of 
India. It claims a membership of three millions ; of these 
only 3 per cent. are Muslims. It includes on the one hand 
financiers and industrialists, landlords and lawyers; on 
the other hand socialist intellectuals, trade unionists and 
the leaders of agrarian movements among the peasants. 
There are Right and Left Wings, and a question constantly 
discussed is whether a split will come between them. The 
lines of fissure are already apparent; they are so clear that 
many observers confidently foretell an open division in 
Congress at an early date, with a complete change in the 
political scene as the consequence. 

There is that possibility, no doubt. But after talking to 
many of the leaders of the Congress Party, I doubt whether 
there is any certainty, or even probability. The leaders 
are as fully aware of the tendencies within their movement 
as the observers outside, and they realise the risks. Although 
Mr. Nehru, the recent President of Congress, and Mr. 
Subhas Bose, his successor, are both convinced Socialists, 
they show no signs of wishing to force the pace. The 
agrarian legislation that is being promoted by several of the 
provincial Ministries—and not only by those belonging to 
the Congress Party—is of a pattern already adopted in 
many European countries, and is more often an effort to 
remedy obvious grievances of the peasantry, that ought 
to have been dealt with long ago, than an attempt to apply 
Wholesale the theory of nationalisation. 

* * * *x 

The feeling of opposition to Great Britain persists. Less 
acute and embittered than ten years ago, or five years ago, 
it is still there. After more than a generation of political 
Struggle, involving much sacrifice and suffering for all the 
leaders of the movement and for a multitude among the 
rank and file, it is natural that there should remain an under- 
lying sense of hostility. Congress declares that its aim is 
India’s complete independence of Great Britain. The 
question therefore arises, and must be frankly faced, whether, 





when we contemplate the possibility of a Congress Ministry 
at the Centre, this will mean the tearing-up of legal safeguards, 
a definite separation from the British Crown, and the with- 
drawal of Viceroy, Governors, British officials and the 
British army—the end of the story of a hundred and fifty 
years. 

If such a prospect seemed to be drawing close, there are 
powerful factors which would come into the foreground, 
and would be likely to deter the Indian nation from so drastic 
a course. The present state of the world is obviously one of 
the chief. There is constant complaint against the large 
share of the revenues of India which, under the present 
régime, is devoted to defence—a matter which even under the 
new constitution will still be excluded from the purview of 
the federal legislature. But it would soon become apparent, 
when realities were faced, that separation from the British 
Empire might well mean—not a saving in this expenditure 
—but a vast further increase. Unless India was ready to 
risk the fate of China, the result of discarding the shelter 
of the British navy, army and air force might mean a diversion 
of Indian resources from constructive purposes to armaments 
on a scale far exceeding any that has hitherto been dreamt of. 

Nor would it be so easy to preserve peace internally. A 
long period of freedom from serious conflicts has led the 
Indian people to take for granted a continuance of that state 
of things. But it is by no means to be taken for granted. 
The history of India gives strong reason to the contrary. 
The great fortresses of the Moghul Empire, that so power- 
fully impress the traveller, the walled cities scattered up and 
down the land, all the stories of battle and chivalry current 
among the people, testify on the other side. A visitor to the 
North-West frontier realises at once that, even today, the 
security is not so absolute after all. Sixty thousand troops 
stand always on guard there. The house of every family is a 
fortress, with watch-tower and loop-holed walls. 

The friction between the religions of India is chronic. 
In certain Provinces, I was told, it is at the present moment 
more acute than usual—from a variety of causes of a political 
nature ; and it is growing worse rather than better. A new 
system, from which the arbitrament of British officials and 
British judges had been eliminated, and which no longer had 
at its command any soldiers other than Mohammedans or 
Hindus or Sikhs, might be found to bring new drawbacks. 

There is the economic aspect also; the possibility that a 
complete British withdrawal might mean so severe and so 
lasting a shock to Indian credit as to cause a financial crisis 
and much suffering among the people. Further, the masses 
of the population still preserve a feeling of respect and loyalty 
towards the Imperial Crown; such a feeling is even more 
apparent among the ruling Princes, and the tens of millions 
whom they influence. 

Lastly there is one consideration, still wider in scope and 
in the long run more momentous, which may carry great 
weight with thoughtful men, if ever this issue becomes an 
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immediate problem. The world of today is troubled and 
anxious ; mankind in these times feels insecure ; the shadow 
of possible war looms over us. These dangers spring from 
the anarchy of the world. There are sixty-seven wholly 
separate sovereign units, and the number is too large for the 
proper handling of affairs. To increase that number further 
would be a retrograde step. If the British Commonwealth 
were to fall apart, if another six or seven separate States were 
to be launched into the world, with entirely independent 
relationships between themselves and with their neighbours, 
that would not be on the line of world progress. 

I believe that considerations such as these will not be 
absent from the minds of the men who may be called upon 
to guide the political fortunes of India. Mahatma Gandhi, 
and many of his principal colleagues, have made it clear 
that, when they claim independence, they do not necessarily 


—== 


mean that they intend separation. They mean that the 

demand a right of judgement that shall be uncontrolled from 
outside. They will not acquiesce in the status of a conquereg 
people held down by armed force, who must be subjects of 
Britain, whether they will or no. But if once the staiys 
already held by the great Dominions was attained ; if once 
they were assured the freedom that the Statute of Weg. 
minster guarantees to other members of the British Common. 
wealth—then the whole aspect of things might be changed, 
Then the considerations that I have outlined could be given 
full play. Then, without derogation to the self-respect of , 
proud and sensitive people, a full and cordial co-operation 
might at last become possible. If continued partnership jn 
the British Commonwealth would in fact be advantageous to 
India, and at the same time beneficial to the world, will they 
not recognise it to be so ? 


THE FIGHT OF THE CZECHS 


FROM A SPECIAL 


peta eate vital has changed in the European situa- 

tion since May 20th. The Czechs, who firmly believe 
that they acted only in the nick of time by mobilising and 
rushing troops to the defences on that Friday night, can never 
now be surprised by any sudden attack. They might only be 
able to resist for a very short while, as some good observers 
think, or they might be able to hold out for weeks, as they them- 
selves stoutly claim. But ready they now are and resist they 
would, with all that means for the rest of the world. They are 
making their troops almost invisible, but they will not unman 
their defences. They are resolved not to do anyone the 
favour of being caught napping and swallowed in a swift 
swoop. They are not ready to spare the world conscience 
the spectacle of the Czechs fighting to the last, if they are 
attacked, or the necessity to decide between succouring them 
and leaving them to their fate. 

This is important for the outer world to realise, because 
it seems to preclude the possibility of the Czechoslovak issue 
being solved by a fait accompli. The last hope of the Czecho- 
slovaks, indeed, is never again to relax vigilance or to leave 
the defences unmanned. It is their only weapon, their only 
means of ensuring that they are not left to their fate. In 
these circumstances it is almost incredible (or it would be if 
the Abyssinian and Spanish episodes had not stimulated 
credulity) that the British Government has been strongly 
urging the Government in Prague to send the reservists 
home and undo the measures it has taken against surprise 
attack. To do this would be for Czechoslovakia, a country 
in a desperate strategic situation, to commit suicide, and it is 
difficult to understand how such advice could be given and 
how it could be justified. As long as the Czechoslovak 
Government maintains its measures against a surprise attack 
it has one last good card in its hand, and even a potential 
trump, and it cannot be expected to throw this away. 

There is no doubt—and I have been at pains to collect 
evidence on this point—that the German population of the 
Sudeten German areas expected the arrival of the Germans 
three weeks ago—whatever the intentions of the Reich 
Government were. Germans in Prague left the city for the 
frontier districts, telling their friends openly that it would 
be safer there, since the German army would occupy these 
districts without any trouble in an hour or two, whereas 
Prague would be dangerous. The young Nazis in the 
Sudeten German districts had learned the song of greeting 
which they were to sing when “he” came. Also, the 
breakdown of governmental authority was imminent because 
of the order given by the Czech Minister of the Interior, 
M. Czerny, a Right politician, to Czech officers and officials 
not to react to any provocation, however great. They 
had to suffer insults in the streets and a state of affairs 


CORRESPONDENT 
Eger, 
developed similar to that in Austria on the eve of the 
German swoop. 


The mobilisation and manning of the defences completely 
changed the situation. The Sudeten Germans saw that this 
meant, no unchallenged swoop, but fighting in their own 
countryside, and they immediately quieted down. Today 
complete order reigns—though many fear a prepared “ inc- 
dent ’—and hardly a soldier is to be seen. But the soldiers 
are there, on the alert, from the outskirts of Prague to the 
frontier, where, completely cool but resolute, surrounded by 
an unfriendly population, they face the mightiest military 
power in the world. It is a deadlock—for the moment. 
The deadlock may last a week, a month, many months. 
The Czechs, feeling that they have just escaped the worst, 
will not now take the slightest chance. 


Ultimately, no solution seems possible except the collapse 
of the Czechoslovak State under this unremitting and pitiless 
pressure and nerve-strain, or a war, the end of which none 
can see. These are grave words, but they are well weighed. 
The Czechs cannot agree to the chief demands made by the 
Sudeten Germans—full territorial autonomy, their own 
parliament, control of the police—because this would have 
exactly the same effect as the surrender of the Prussian 
police to Géring had in Germany in 1933, as the surrender 
of the Austrian police to Seyss-Inquart had last March. 
It would be suicide, and the Czechs would prefer to die 
fighting. To urge them to these concessions is vain. Such 
advice could only be justified as part of a general settlement 
in which the prompters, in order to appease Germany and 
precisely to define their position, would themselves put 
something into the pool—say, the return of her colonies 
to Germany and a guarantee to defend Czechoslovakia’s 
frontiers against any invasion if she agreed to hand over a 
strip of Sudeten German territory to the Reich. 


But at this juncture these seem to be vain imaginings. 


Hitler himself has always refused to state his precise 
aims and has rejected the idea of the conference table; 
other great Powers, while sensitive about the wrongs that 
Germany has suffered from Czechoslovakia, are not them- 
selves prepared to hand back any of the spoils they took. 
There remains—deadlock, and the hopelessly outnumbered 


Czechs desperately watching their frontier day and night. 


Amid all this the calm of Prague, the high spirits and 
contented faces of the great throngs in the streets, are 
astounding. Not the weakness of this Republic, of which 
distant observers talk so learnedly, but its strength, is the 
amazing thing. With this gigantic menace on its northern 
frontier, surrounded by hostile neighbours and _ remote 
from lukewarm friends, this twenty-year-old Republic is 
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able with equanimity to allow great Nazi demonstrations 
in the Sudeten German area, Slovak and Hungarian demon- 
grations in Slovakia, unremitting attacks in Parliament 
and the Press, and yet order and tranquillity is preserved 
gd the country is a picture of prosperity and life goes 


pleasantly on. Would M. Stoyadinovitch in Yugoslavia 
allow his Croats so to demonstrate in the streets and in 
the Press ? Would King Carol in Rumania allow M. Maniu 
and his followers such freedom? Or Colonel Beck in 
Poland? Or Herr Hitler in Germany ? 


THE CHOICE OF CAREERS: VI. BUSINESS 


By ARNOLD PLANT 


[This is the sixth of a series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from public 


and secondary schools. 


O be a business man is not everybody’s idea of the 
perfect life. Business holds out few attractions to 
the faint-hearted. They cannot forget the risk of con- 
tinuing insecurity of position and of income, particularly 
after middle age. The discipline which the business life 
normally imposes is repugnant to that type of genius that 
believes regularity of working hours inimical to creative 
effort. Again, the social and economic organisation of 
society in our day is so sadly misunderstood that numbers 
of young people have been brought up to believe that there 
is something essentially anti-social about the activities of 
normal business men. 

It is of course difficult to conceive of any more truly 
“public ” service than that which is continuously provided 
by business men who have to work in competition. The 
competitive public service rendered by business cannot 
continue unless it gives satisfaction to the members of the 
public concerned: as much unfortunately cannot be said 
éf all the activities of civil servants which, though classified 
as “ public services,” are patronised by at least part of the 
public only because business men are prevented by law 
from providing a more acceptable service. Success in 
competitive business in general implies pre-eminence in the 
public service ; those whose first desire it is in choosing 
their vocation to serve their fellow men need not reject a 
business career. 

Fortunately for civilisation, the public does not always 
desire the same kind of service. Therein lies the main 
problem of business and the reason for many of the spec- 
tacular salaries which are ungrudgingly paid in the business 
world. Like Government Departments, business firms 
cannot continue without revenue ; unlike many Government 
Departments, most business firms secure their revenue only 
by selling sufficient products or services, and their first 
concern must always be to anticipate public demand cor- 
rectly and to meet it promptly. The merchandise managers 
and buyers in trading businesses, the product-designers in 
manufacturing firms and the like, are consequently key-men. 
The more difficult it is for the firm to anticipate and meet 
the demand, the higher the pay it will offer to those who 
can help them to solve the problem. Sex is no bar; 
marriage is no bar; motherhood is no bar if the woman 
has the right qualities. Such is the scarcity. So far as 
possible, income will be related by commissions to the 
revenue which results from their work. Other high salaries 
are explained in the same way by the all-important problem 
of maintaining turnover. Sales-managers, salesmen and 
publicity men who succeed in persuading the public that 
what the firm is offering corresponds with what they want, 
higher executives capable of perceiving trends and of 
planning ahead what shall be made, and where it shall be 
made and sold, all owe their high incomes to this vital need 
of maintaining revenue. 

Clearly the larger the firm the more desperate its plight 
if sales should fall, for as a business grows so also does its 
need for ancillary staff, who are only indirectly productive 
in that they provide services for the direct production and 
Selling staff. A fall in turnover may well involve a more 
than proportionate reduction in staff. The large firm which 
operates in a field of changing public taste and purchasing- 





Next week’s article will deal with Business from another angle] 


power has a nice problem; its expert staff must be given 
its head while the central management must at the same time 
impose sufficient centralisation to secure co-ordination of 
policy and economy of organisation. The central manage- 
ment needs a rare combination of talents, not least the power 
of persuasion. As one such eminent person had remarked : 
“IT spend one-tenth of my time deciding what should be 
done and nine-tenths in persuading my colleagues.” Men 
who can achieve this with the speed necessitated by market 
changes can command high salaries. The higher, the fewer. 


That does not mean that all large businesses will necessarily 
have many highly-paid posts. If conditions of demand for 
the products or services are more stable, so that there is little 
cause to fear a large decline in revenue, the problem of man- 
agement is enormously simplified, and the terms of employ- 
ment of staff will, or should, if recruiting is organised upon an 
open competitive basis, approximate more and more closely 
to those of the civil service. In so far as the transformation of 
businesses from a competitive to a monopolistic form of 
organisation is tolerated or encouraged or contrived by the 
State, so that the public has no alternative but to take what 
is offered at the price charged, the need for exceptionally 
high salaries disappears. The scales of pay necessary to 
attract the rare and peculiar talents which alone could build 
up and maintain such enterprise in a régime of competition 
have no justification when such talents cease to be required. 
For instance, there would seem to be a strong presumption 
that the salary-scales payable to the higher executives by 
the London Passenger Transport Board should now corre- 
spond far more closely to those of the General Post Office 
than to those which were earned, in the days of competition 
in transport services, by the staff of the Underground and 
General Omnibus group of undertakings. Large monopolised 
businesses, and others operating in stable market-conditions, 
have either already introduced or may be expected seon to 
introduce staff grading, with regular increments of salary, 
and provision for promotion between grades, liberal leave 
facilities, and pension funds, but they will at the same time 
offer few opportunities to brilliant young men for spectacular 
advancement. Those who dislike even glorious uncertainty 
may safely join such organisations. 

As to training for business, one cannot repeat too often 
that had the self-made men of business of our own time 
been born in the present century most of them would never 
have got into business at all, and their own businesses today 
could not provide them with the training which they them- 
selves received. If successful business men are to attract 
men of their own calibre, they must seek them today in the 
universities. They must realise further that their business 
when developed on a large scale cannot as efficiently train 
men for general administration as it did before the days of 
specialisation, and they will need to devise schemes of 
training which will enable university men to become higher 
executives. In so doing they have only to follow the lead 
already given by the most progressive firms in the country. 
They will encounter ill-advised opposition from the rank 
and file, but the capacity to meet that opposition as success- 
fully as the civil services have done is today becoming one 
of the essential qualities for management. The security 
of employment of the lower grades in a large Dusiness depends 
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upon its success in recruiting men of the right calibre for 
management, not merely by promotion from the ranks but 
direct from the institutions for higher education. 

As in the case of the administrative grade of the civil 
service, the business firms which recruit university men for 
training in administration are wisely paying more attention 
to the general effect which a university has made upon the 
applicant than to the precise content of the undergraduate 
course of study. The development which results from 
following an intellectual bent is preferred to the effects of 
imposed specialisation. They do so the more readily in 
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the knowledge that facilities have already been created for 
post-graduate study of general business administration, 
There are, for example, firms which already select men on 
their general university attainment, and require them to 
attend the year’s course provided by the Department of 
Business Administration at the London School of Economic 
before taking up their appointment. There are other firms 
which use the same facility as a Staff College to which t 
second men of promise who are already in their employ, 
Nothing but good can result from such co-operation between 
business and the universities. 


TURNIP TOWNSHEND 


By D. H. 


O those who are well versed in the history of British 
agriculture June 21st has this year a special significance. 
Upon this day, two hundred years ago, died Charles, second 
Viscount Townshend, the first man to grow turnips upon 
a field scale in England. To the townsman this may not 
appear to be a very important anniversary, but Townshend 
deserves more than a passing thought because it was his 
pioneer work that made possible the tremendous development 
of English agriculture which took place during the nineteenth 
century. And agriculture, in spite of the vast quantities 
of food that are imported into these islands, is still our largest 
industry. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago it was no uncommon 
thing for a famine to cause great suffering and privation 
to at least the poorer classes in this country. In winter 
there was a shortage of vegetables and fresh meat, and scurvy 
was a common disease. There were no large tracts of 
country in America and Australia to supply corn and meat 
to supplement a deficiency in home-grown supplies. The 
population had to rely upon the produce of its own acres, 
and a bad harvest meant much want. The varieties of 
wheat and other crop plants were much inferior to those 
of the present day, and yields were often much smaller. 
In particular the breeds of livestock were very poor judged 
by modern standards, and agriculture generally seemed 
to be making no progress. 

The most striking deficiency, however, was in fodder 
crops which could be stored over winter, and this factor 
was responsible for most of the paralysis from which English 
farming was suffering. It is very difficult for us to put 
ourselves in the position of the farmer of two hundred and 
fifty years ago. At that period the winter was a time of 
dread. When autumn passed into winter there was a 
slaughter of livestock, and the meat was salted down into 
barrels. The prime reason for this slaughter was the 
impossibility of feeding more than a very few animals 
throughout the winter months. All that the farmer had 
was a small quantity of inferior hay, and some leaves of 
trees packed away into barrels. He had no turnips, no 
mangolds, no kale, no concentrated feeding cakes. Every 
wisp of hay was precious, and a hard winter which allowed 
little or no grazing was a thing to be dreaded. It was no 
uncommon thing for the farmers of those days to have to 
pick up their animals in spring and carry them out to pasture ; 
the poor creatures were so emaciated by long periods on 
short rations that they were almost too weak to stand. 

The improvement of livestock in such conditions was 
next to impossible, and one of the reasons why Townshend 
deserves a niche in the temple of fame is that he made the 
winter feeding of animals possible, and so enabled the 
famous Bakewell and his successors to practise their methods 
of livestock breeding which soon made British breeds the 
envy of the world. 

It must not be imagined that Townshend devoted his 
whole life to the service of agriculture. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Townshend’s career was first 
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and foremost a political one, and in it he achieved great 
success. He was born in 1674, and at the age of 23 took 
his seat in Parliament. He was brought up a Tory, but 
started his political activities by seceding to the Whig party, 
He was very soon in office, became Lord Privy Seal, Am- 
bassador at the Hague, and Secretary of State. After a 
short period of eclipse in the reign of George I he became 
President of the Council and joint Secretary of State with 
Robert Walpole. Walpole was one of his neighbours in 
Norfolk, and Townshend married his sister. This did not 
prevent the two men from quarrelling, and eventually 
Townshend had to resign in May, 1730. It is interesting 
to note, in view of present day events in Spain, that Towns- 
hend thought little of the strategic importance of Gibraltar, 
and was even willing to surrender the Rock in order to 
bring about an alliance with Spain. 


When Townshend fell from power, he left London for his 
Norfolk estates at Raynham, which lay between Fakenham 
and Swaffham. They were in a very poor condition. The 
soil of this district is sandy and naturally poor, and the 
farming had been neglected. A few miserable sheep roamed 
over the sandy heath land, which here and there was inter- 
spersed with swamps. There were no proper enclosures or 
convenient buildings. The land was sour, for the former 
practice of marling had been abandoned. Townshend must 
have set to work with tremendous energy, because in eight 
short years his estate became well known as one of the most 
fertile in the county. He first of all planted hedges of thorn, 
splitting the area up into large rectangular fields. Then he 
applied many loads of marl, reducing the acidity and improv- 
ing the tenacity of the soil. Then he cast around for some 
improved system of cropping. 

During his years as a politician Townshend had had 
occasion to spend much time on the Continent, and he had 
noticed the way in which the farmers of Hanover and other 
countries grew turnips. In England at this time turnips 
were looked upon as inferior plants. They were grown more 
for their leaves than for their roots, and the roots were indeed 
very small and insignificant. The seed was sown broadcast, 
and it was by no means an easy thing to distinguish between 
the seedlings of turnips and the weed charlock when it was 
hoeing time. Townshend imported seed of improved varieties 
from the Continent, and strongly recommended his tenants 
to grow these in preference to the native varieties. A few 
years previously an ingenious farmer mechanic called Jethro 
Tull had invented the first workable seed-drill known to 
civilisation, whereby seeds could be sown in straight lines. 
Townshend adopted this idea, and the combination of 
improved varieties and better spacing resulted in the growth 
of heavy crops of roots. These roots, it was discovered, 
could be kept in good condition throughout the winter, so that 
for the first time in history an almost unlimited number of 
animals could be fed throughout the months when growth of 
vegetation is at a standstill. 

But Townshend did not stop at turnips. He had observed 
better clovers and grasses on the Continent than those 
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common in England. He introduced these to his estate. The 
result was bigger crops of hay, whilst the clovers also added 
to his soil the nitrogen for which they are so famous. Turnips 
and better hay meant that more stock could be maintained. 
The stock made much manure, and the sheep also trod firm 
the light-soil, and made it more fertile. Soon Townshend 
had laid the foundations of the syste1.. of farming known as 
the Norfolk Four-course System—wheat, roots, barley, 
dover—which for nearly a century was held to be the ideal 
gystem for most of the light land throughout the country. 


BARE 


Townshend died on the twenty-first of June, 1738. It is 
almost incredible that he could have accomplished so much 
in the eight years of his retirement from politics. In his 
day he was renowned as a statesman; but we must agree 
with Arthur Young who, writing in 1785, said “‘ The import- 
anc2 of embassies, garters, vice-royalties and seals, is as 
transitory as that of personal beauty; and the memory of 
this lord, though a man of great abilities, will in a few ages 
be lost as a minister and a statesman; and preserved only 
as a farmer.” 


FEET 


By JOIIN RAYNOR 


HE moment when the sea unrolled itself—stretch after 
T stretch of hazy iridescent blue coming into sight from 
behind the massive rocks as he rounded the right angle 
bend in the path—never failed to make the boy’s heart beat 
faster. This morning the waters lay pale and unmoving in 
the subdued light of dawn as he came running along the 
diff edge ; the air was fresh, sweet-scented and chilly, and 
his nose wrinkled appreciatively as the smell of tide-stranded 
seaweed mingling with the cold, gusty breath of the cave 
mouths passed him on the unfurling breeze. 

Sunrise was taking place: the wind was freshening. 
The boy stood watching the light broaden over the sea, his 
bare feet planted firmly in the wet, shadowed sand. He 
stood, lost in the scene, until the sudden harsh scream of a 
seagull returned him to life. 

He looked at his watch. It was barely five. With a 
slight shiver, half cold, half apprehension, he wondered if 
his parents were awake yet, and what they would say if 
they knew that he was not lying, safely asleep, in bed. He 
had woken at helf-past four for some reason—he had gone 
to the window and looked out—the stars had been faded 
and dim though as yet the light could only be felt, not seen. 
There had been such a sense of mystery, such a radiant 
expectation of the coming of day in the scftened air that 
on a sudden impulse he had thrown on shorts and shirt, 
and creeping cautiously from ihe house had run the quarter 
mile that separated it from the sea, filled with a joy as 
wonderful as it was inarticulate, at the feeling of his toes, 
first on the short dewy turf, then on the dusty chalk path, 
and lastly on the damp yielding sand. 

An impulse to bathe seized him. He had no towel and no 
costume. He looked cautiously round him, with a timidity 
born of long experience. The great curve of sand was 
empty, there was no one about. Quickly he slipped off 
shorts and shirt and ran into the water. Its coldness made 
him gasp; half laughing with pleasure, he flung himself 
forward and began to swim with a slow indolence that, 
unknown to himself, fused him into the life of the morning. 

He came out with chattering teeth, smiling and shivering, 
and seizing his shirt flung it round his head once or twice 
and then began to dry himself, towelling the shirt about 
his freezing body with short vigorous strokes. 

The sun had crept round the rocks and into the little bay, 
and a narrow strip ef sand lay golden and warm at the water’s 
edge. Dry now, the boy ran to it and flung himself on his 
back, spreading out the shirt beside him to dry in the sunlight. 

Hands behind his head, he began to compile a list of 
questions to which he could find no answer. 

Why shouldn’t I be allowed to do this if anyone knew ? 
he thought—why would father say it was wrong to lie on the 
beach without any clothes on; why would mother scold 
me for coming out with bare feet ; why can we only stay in 
this lovely place a week ; why should I have to learn Maths 
and Latin when I’m happy here and not at school . . . ? 

The sun, gathering heat, began to fill his body with a 
tich wermth ;_ he stirred lezily and moved his tig tees back- 


wards and forwards, watching the movement with de2p, 
instinctive satisfaction. 

. . . Why did father so often sneer at him when he got 
excited and words fell out of his mouth, instead of proceeding 
in an orderly manner? It was a pity that so many things 
made the words tumble out—music, the smell of bonfire 
smoke, that day that always came every spring when th> 
sun seemed to hold a summer heat, and the wind stood still 
for a moment, and you heard a cuckoo far off in the woods. 
Why was it a mistake to like these things ; why did it seem 
as though other people didn’t feel them, and made you fee! 
as though they didn’t exist—that you were silly and unmanly ? 

There was no answer to these questions, only the endless 
sound of the tiny waves lapping the sand; the hot sun 
burning down; the cool, occasional breeze. 


The boy sat up and rubbed his eyes. He felt dazed and 
slightly sick. Time to get dressed, he thought—someonc 
might come along. 

He got up and walked towards his piled up shirt and 
trousers. Something rustled among them, and with a 
sudden leap a small grey and black kitten bounced out, 
like a diminutive tiger. 

The boy jumped with surprise, then called softly—‘ Puss, 
puss ; come here, puss.” How had it got here, he wondered. 
A kitten was a strange thing to find on the sea-shore. He 
called again—“ Puss, puss.” 

The kitten came towards him, leaping in a series of sideways 
jumps that made the boy laugh. It was tiny, not more than 
two months old, he thought; and its ridiculously striped 
coat stood out, fluffy and soft all round its body. It rubbed 
itself against his legs, lifting its forepaws off the ground as 
it did so, and purring all the time with a quick hard metallic 
ecstasy. 

The boy bent down to stroke it. As his fingers touched 
its fur it sprang high in the air, and falling on its back, lay 
twisting its body with pleasure as his fingers wonderingly 
explored it. Ceaselessly purring, it wriggled convulsively ; 
staring at the boy with its round, pale cyes that were the 
same colour as the morning sea; its barred fur shining 
and glossy in the sunlight. 

A great warmth came over the boy ; something within him 
extended a groping love towards the kitten; a love that 
sent towards his parents had been flung back in his face 
with so smart, though unconscious, a slap that he had not 
dared to send it out again; a love that had not yet found 
satisfaction from any human being. 

He lifted the kitten in his arms and held it against his chesi. 
In a moment its head fell forward ; its purring died to a faint 
rumble; it was asleep. 

C:r2fully the boy sat down. The hot sand scorched his 
buttocks deliciously ; he looked at the kitten in his arms 
and smiled. It seemed to him that here on the seashore, 
with this small living thing lying warm against his bare 
chest, the questions he had as:ed had ail been answered. 
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He knew now that he was right; that they—his father and 
mother, most adults—were all wrong—that it was lovely 
to walk with bare feet, and good ; that it was . . 

There came a shout from the top of the cliff. In sudden 
terror the boy jumped up, spilling the kitten, which, terrified, 
dug its claws into his leg as it fell, and then fled to the cave 
mouths. 


“Philip, what are you doing? This is disgraceful. 
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I’ve never heard of such a thing. Your mother and ] 
been scared out of our wits. How dare you leave the hous 
like that? And put on some clothes at once; you 
to be ashamed of yourself. I never thought I should live 
to see a son of mine. . .” 

The voice thundered on. The boy looked at his father’s 
red, distorted face, and then, standing there lonely an 
naked in the sunlight, he burst into tears. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS 


[So far as space permits questions from readers, particularly those arising out of articles in THe SPECTATOR, and dealing 
with fact, not opinion, will be answered on this page week by week] 


1. Has—and if so why—Gandhi given up civil disobedience in 
India ? 

The main object of the civil disobedience movement was 
to secure Swaraj—self-government—and the movement has 
been discontinued because in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion provincial 
autonomy, which was instituted last year, is a sufficient step 
in that direction to justify the abandonment of his campaign. 


2. (a) What form of government has India at the present day ? 

India consists of British India, divided into eleven Provinces, 
and the Native States governed by their own rulers. By the 
Government of India Act the Provinces have obtained 
autonomy, in the form of representative and responsible 
governments, subject in certain limited fields to the veto of 
the Governor. The Central Government at present consists 
of a Council of State and a Legislative Assembly, each 
including a minority of nominated and a majority of elected 
members. 


(b) What are the provisions for the future ? 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935 the Central 
Government is to be federal in character and to include 
representatives both of the Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States. Federation is, however, at present being opposed by 
a large section of Indian opinion, mainly on the ground that 
the Indian Princes are autocrats and their representatives in 
the Federal Assembly would not be democratically elected ; 
and that they would therefore constitute an essentially 
conservative element which would always oppose the more 
progressive proposals of provincial representatives. 


3. Could we effectively police the North-West Frontier of 
India without using bombing aeroplanes ? 

The Frontier could no doubt be policed by the military 
as it was some twenty years ago before aeroplanes were used 
there at all. Whether the operation would be as effective as 
the assistance of aeroplanes makes it is a matter of opinion. 


4. Is there any evidence of other Powers fomenting trouble on 
the North-West Frontier at present ? 
None whatever. 


5. Is any definite and constructive policy being evolved by the 
National Government, or proposed by the Opposition, to 
avoid the threatened slump ? 

On May 6th the Ministry of Health issued a circular letter 
to local authorities asking them to undertake a survey of the 
capital expenditure and the programme of public works which 
they proposed to undertake during the next five years. The 
results of this survey were to be submitted to the appropriate 
Government department. Although this measure was 
certainly taken as much in the interests of speeding-up and 
co-ordinating local A.R.P. measures as in planning public 
expenditure, yet it does so far as it goes represent a plan for 
mitigating the effects of a slump. 

6. Unemployment has risen by 382,000 since May last year. 
Do you regard this as a major fall indicating a coming 
crisis, or a minor fluctuation ? 

In so far as unemployment has risen in the last year by 
382,000 there is, to that extent, already a state of trade 


depression. There are a number of factors—public works, & 
—which, if operated, could offset or mitigate an anticipated 
or actual slump. If none of these factors are brought inp 
operation the present recession may well deteriorate into , 
definite slump. 


7. (a) Could the League of Nations have acted as quickly anj 
effectively as did British diplomats, when German troops 
were being moved towards Czechoslovakia ? 

(b) Would League intervention have been any less welcome in 

Germany ? 

(a) It could if, as would have presumably been the case, th 
Council had already been convened in the view of the crisis 
that was obviously approaching. 

(b) Germany is, generally speaking, more hostile t 
Geneva than to Whitehall. 


8. What kind of autonomy does Father Hlinka (how is the 
name pronounced ?) want for Slovakia ? 


A provincial Parliament, and a provincial Ministry with 


full control of provincial administration, but not of foreign # 


policy, national defence and national finance. Recognition 
of Slovak as the official language and restriction of Slovak 
soldiers to service in Slovakia. Father Hlinka’s name is 
pronounced with the first letter strongly aspirated. 


9. What is the depth and capacity of air-raid shelters in 
Berlin and Paris ? 

In both Berlin and Paris air-raid shelters have been con- 
structed to afford protection against gas, blast, splinters and 
the collapse of the buildings above—but not a direct hit from 
high explosive bombs. A few feet below ground is sufficient 
to secure protection against the first three, and against the last 
the depth will obviously depend on the weight of building 
above ground. At the same time Paris will have some 
shelters (in the Metro) capable of resisting a direct hit. 


10. What depth of dug-out has been found to give effective 
protection against all bombs in Barcelona and Madrid ? 


A coal mine would probably be the only protection against 
the heaviest bombs—at any rate some fifty feet of depth. 
It is reported (Telegraph, May 31st) that a bomb weighing 
220 lb., which is a fairly large one, scored a direct hit ona 
reinforced concrete shelter in Barcelona constructed abovw 
ground. It withheld the explosion. The thickness of 
concrete is not mentioned. 


11. What exactly is the “ Third International ” ? 


The “ First ’’ International, whose full title was the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, was founded by Marx 
and Engels in 1864 and came to an end in 1874. Fifteen 
years later the Second, or Socialist International, was founded, 
to represent the Labour and Socialist parties of the world. 
The Third, or Communist, International was founded in 
1919, to represent the revolutionary, as opposed to the refor- 
mist and Parliamentary working-class movements. It is also 
known as the Comintern, and has been described as “ the 
headquarters of the world revolution.” Its central offices 
are at Moscow. 
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By P. 


[The writer 1s an Oxford 


FUTURE historian, after looking at the advertisement 

and “ home ” pages of our newspapers, will write that the 
gineteen-thirties were preoccupied with the problem of 
fisure. Every age has its own problems and is, perhaps, 
stified in thinking them to be peculiarly different and 
dificult because the answers to them are not to be found in 
the history books. Yet, despite our anxiety to make the 
most of every moment, it does not seem likely that our diffi- 
culty in finding the best use for leisure is one that has not been 
felt before. The problem is fresh only because there is a 
greater choice before the pleasure-seeker. 


Whereas the Victorian spent his Sunday evening in reading 
an improving book, writing a delightful letter full of under- 
fned adjectives, or going to bed early, the Georgian can 
choose between driving out in the country, going to the 
cinema, turning on or turning off the wireless, putting on 
the gramophone, disturbing his friends on the telephone, or 
playing contract bridge. In fact he will probably be so afraid 
of making a wrong choice, or so lazy, that he will do nothing 
for some time and then go to bed. The “ answers to cor- 
spondence ” columns in the daily papers show that people 
do not find it enough to be given the means to enjoy them- 
selves, they want to be told what todo. Surely this is serious 
For if there is any merit in a democratic political system it is 
that it allows the individual freedom to choose his own way 
of life. But if he will not use his freedom, either there is no 
justification for democracy, or we have not the right sort of 
people to profit by a democratic system. 

The trouble seems to lie in a confusion between means and 
ends. The present age is richer than ever in means for 
economising human effort, but many people have still to 
arn from the philosophers that some mental exercise is 
necessary for anything more than momentary amusement. 
The tragedy of the present day is that the man who has a car 
has often nowhere to drive in it. Consequently he finds 
himself each week-end in a stream of cars heading towards 
the seaside, not because he is particularly inclined to go there, 
but because it has become a habit. The archaeologist, or 
the man with an interest in architecture, either has no car, or 
no time to see the places he has read about. Similarly, the 
cinema has become so cheap and universal that townspeople 
of every social class regard it as the normal place in which to 
spend the evening. If motor cars, wireless sets, and picture 
palaces were less easily accessible, it might be recognised 
that they can only give full value if the user approaches them 
with something in his mind. Even if he merely takes the 
trouble to decide what he wants to do he will have gone some 
way to preventing pleasure from becoming a habit. 


It is obviously no solution to say that youth should be 
educated more. For here the university graduate is in no 
better case, apparently, than the product of the elementary 
school. But something might be done to change education 
so that after leaving school there is something to do in the 
time which was given up to homework. It may be interpo- 
lated that the problem of time to spare is one which faces all 
young people—the subaltern on joining his regiment, the 
university man in business, and the schoolboy who cannot 
afford to go to the pictures every night. 

Firstly, time might be found in a school curriculum to give 
an hour or two a week to teaching how to read a newspaper 
intelligently. How many of those who read the accounts of 
murder trials could give any meaning to the phrase “ Com- 
mitted for trial” ? Would those who cheerfully condemn the 
League of Nations care to describe its aims and its organisa- 
tiov 2? Who has any idea of the normal day’s work of a Ceinet 
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Minister? There is something ludicrous in asking school- 
children to pass judgement on the war policy of the younger 
Pitt when they know so little of the working of the present-day 
world with which they are in direct contact. It is surely 
not asking too much of boys who can master the intricacies of 
divisional football organisation to tackle also the organisation 
of their local governing bodies. With some knowledge of 
this kind behind them, readers of newspapers would, at least, 
be in a better position to judge for themselves the significance 
of reported events. At present most people seem to read 
newspapers as they take pills—twice a day after the morning 
and evening meals, opinions to follow the prescription 
contained below the headlines. Perhaps it is significant 
that in America popular papers are called tabloids. 


It is true that the B.B.C. has already done something to 
educate the nation in civics. But the Englishman dislikes the 
idea of being taught, though not so much of learning, in his 
spare time, and so long as he can escape by means of a switch 
he will do so, with the result that the lesson does not reach 
those who would benefit most. For this reason it does not 
seem likely that instruction of this kind will produce any 
great result unless it is given in the schools. This is the 
only justification for putting another burden on the school- 
masters of this country. 


Another scheme to encourage individual initiative was tried 
in my own school and might be put into practice more widely. 
A couple of hours a week were set aside for private study of a 
subject chosen by the boy himself. The work had to be at 
least mildly academic, but it was stipulated that it should not 
be ordinary class work. It was done under the supervision 
of a master who occupied much the same position as. a 
University tutor. Usually master and boy held a conference 
at the beginning of term at which the boy could plan his 
own programme. The results were shown up at the end of 
term. In this way a boy did have some practice in working 
on his own and in making up his mind what he would like 
to do—quite a number of boys had come to take work at 
school so much for granted that it had never occurred to them 
what they would do if given a choice. 


I am aware that neither of these ideas is original, yet it 
seems to me that both might be extended in application. 
But if this is done it is essential that schoolmasters and 
mistresses should take the scheme seriously and not regard it 
as just another fad of the “ head’s.” It will mean extra work 
for school teachers, and the results cannot be tabulated in 
examination statistics. Yet, if children can be made to 
think for themselves, which is, after all, the aim of education, 
we Shall be half the way to solving the problems of the future. 

But these suggestions are no more than palliatives which 
cannot solve the whole of the problem. The essential thing, as I 
have tried to indicate, is that people must learn to enjoy 
themselves. And that they must do it alone, for others can 
guide them, but cannot decide for them. 

There are signs that the future outlook is more hopeful. 
An Oxford tutor has told me that, in his opinion, the under- 
graduate today is less inclined to wait to be told how to 
amuse himself than he was ten years ago. The popular 
press seems to be giving less space to descriptions of a small 
section of London society amusing itself and more room 
to the life of the “ little man ”—which may show the latter 
that his activities are more important to the nation. 

The 


b> | 


[This is the last of six articles on “‘ The Use of Leisure.” 
next question for discussion is ““ What Should We Fight For ? 
The first article on that subject will appear next week.} 
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THE THEATRE 


‘* The Sun Never Sets.’’ Adapted by Pat Wallace and Guy Bolton 

from Stories by Edgar Wallace. At Drury Lane 
The Sun Never Sets is described on the programme as presenting 
“an authentic picture ” of life in Africa tolay: if this is true 
(and who has known a theatre programme to lie ?) it explains 
why the Colonial Service continues to attract. Official life 
in the Residency Province has no doubt its responsibilities at 
times, but what are responsibilities to set against the colour 
and luxury of the life? There may be disaffected natives to 
repress and smugglers and slavers to outwit, but afterwards 
there are always the cool gardens of the Residency with 
champagne on draught and a procession of elegant ladies dressed 
by Molyneux. Even the disaffected natives conspire to ease 
the official’s lot, for if they revolt it is to the music of Mr. 
_ Cole Porter and Mr. Leslie-Smith or the choreography of the 
Misses Slosberg and Sokolova. It is not surprising then 
that Mr. Commissioner Sanders, known affectionately 
throughout the preponderantly loyal Province under the 
sobriquet of De Lord Sandy, having followed this agreeable 
routine for twenty years asks only to be allowed to pursue 
it unmolested until age transfers him from the Isibu River 
to Tunbridge Wells. But naturally, since this is a play, this 
unexacting desire cannot at once be granted. A consignment 
of bureaucrats is delivered in Isibu, shady elements gain the 
Commission’s ear, and Sanders, accused and summarily 
convicted of high-handed methods, to the relief of all trans- 
gressors is suspended. His suspension is necessarily the 
signal for revolt. The smugglers, previously quiescent, go 
merrily about their work, conspiracy against British rule 
grows overnight, and the dreaded Leopard Men invade the 
Residency precincts and abduct the official whom bureaucracy 
has planted in Sanders’ place. This is serious enough, but 
it becomes infinitely worse when a celebrated airwoman, 
whom a faulty tappet has caused to augment the Residential 
beauty-chorus in Isibu, comes down in an adjacent swamp 
and is added to the Leopard Men’s bag. Sanders knows 
that she and Captain Hamilton (or De Lord Hamiltoni, to 
use the local phrase) will be brought by the Leopard Men 
tc the Temple of the Moon Goddess at Rimi-Rimi, there to 
be made the victims of a horrid rite ; and so thither Sanders 
himself pursues them. He has to go alone, for Rimi-Rimi 
is outside British territory and in any event he, being suspended, 
lacks authority. In place of companions he takes with him 
a bomb, cleverly disguised as a highly venerable idol. This 
the wicked but silly natives are induced to take with them into 
the temple, and since the idol has a time fuse that is the end 
of both temple and wicked natives—indeed of all Sanders’ 
troubles, for the smugglers have somehow got in too. Sanders 
himself, De Lord Hamiltoni, and Miss Edna Best (she is the 
airwoman) have, abetted by a kindly native, managed to remain 
outside. 

This spacious story is as spaciously produced. We are not 
required to take anything on trust. When Sanders travels 
up the river by boat he does not make his farewells on the 
stage and then trudge off to a jetty out of sight; he starts in 
style in the middle of the stage, with a proper complement 
of squeaks and smoke. The machine in which Miss Best 
hopes to fly to England in record time streaks impressively 
across a tactfully painted sky, and though the management 
has jibbed at showing us her crash, it makes up for it by pre- 
senting her a little later in the middle of convincing wreckage. 
The explosion in the temple falls short of full realism only 
in the absence of carnage among the natives. These are the 
evening’s chief engineering triumphs. The intervals between 
them are filled in with mass meetings of the local tribes, 
manoeuvres by the native levies, and dances and songs by these 
and other classes. Owing to the disproportion in their numbers, 
the whites cannot compete with these spectacular displays, 
bi t they make up some of the leeway with the greater splendour 
of their quarters. The evening belongs to the engineers, 


and the actors do not really matter; but to make the records 
complete it is as weil to state that the leading parts (to give 
them that name) are cheerfully undergone by Mr. Leslie 
Banks, Mr. Henry Oscar, Mr. Todd Duncan and Miss Edna 
Best. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 


“L’Alibi.’’ At Studio One——“* A Small Case of Murder,” A 
the Odeon 
MourokR, if you are going to take it seriously at all, is a religioug 
subject: the interest of a detective story is the pursuit of 
exact truth, and if we are at times impatient with the finger. 
prints, the time-tables and the butler’s evasions, it is because 
the writer, like some early theologians, is getting bogged jn 
academic detail. How many angels can stand on the point of 


f 


_a needle ? 


L’Alibi begins very promisingly because very simply. A 
professional fortune teller (Mr. von Stroheim) shoots an old 
enemy and arranges an alibi with one of the dance partners 
attached to the night club at which he performs. She dcesn’t 
know he has committed a murder, she thinks he has sor ething 
to do with the drug traffic. Then when the detective inspector 
has got the hollow, deceiving-no-one statement from her, he 
lets her learn the truth—suddenly, and there is an admirable 
cinematic moment as she stands horror-struck and hesitating 
in the hygienic corridor: shot of M. Louis Jouvet’s astute 
sad reptile face watching the handle of his door: shot of the 
handle beginning to turn: shot of M. Jouvet’s face, hopeful 
and incredulous (he knows from long experience how seldom 
human nature gives way at the first attack): the handle ceases 
to turn. The whole plot now should be psychological: a 
female Raskolnikov resisting the urge to confession: a French 
Porthyrius waiting like a priest in the confessional box: and 
life putting on its pressure—the peine forte et dure. 

Alas, L’ Alibi doesn’t work out that way. It explodes, as it 
were, at the edges into thriller terms—Professor Winkler’s 
absurd consulting room where he sits, surrounded by plaster 
hands, dressed in monkish robes and cowl, like one of those 
waxwork figures you see in little dirty Mexican booths Leating 
naked nuns; a sinister man-servant, slavishly devoted, who 
will do anything for his master, and a Chinese girl who manicures 
Winkler in his bath. Mr. Stroheim in a dinner jacket and a 
boater acts very well, loosened from the constriction of those 
tight Prussian uniforms he used to wear: his slow uncertain 
French is effectively evil; but there is something about Mr. 
Stroheim which apparently calls for dressing-up—like a wooden 
torso behind plate glass he mutely demands a costume, and so 
we have the monkish robe, and an odd creation in tight 
white silk—court breeches and a rapier. 

But the picture remains worth seeing if only for M. Jouvet’s 
acting. He represents all that Mr. Conrad Veidt did in the 
old Ufa days: he has only to turn from a window and disclose 
that ugly, humorous and tragic face to exercise the charm of 
something real—as in Un Carnet de Bal he steps out of a bogus 
story into life. Listen to him soliloquising in the morgue as 
he turns the sheet back over the murdered man’s face: 
‘** Ex-convict, ex-gangster and now ex-Gordon ” : the nutmeg- 
grater voice, a rasp capable of extraordinary expression, like 
those musical instruments made out of old metal which street 
performers play. 

Murder is certainly not taken seriously at the Odeon. There 
was one corpse, you will remember, in True Confession, last 
year’s funniest film : there are four corpses in A Small Case of 
Murder and the picture is nearly four times funnier, Where 
will this mathematical progression end? Mr. Edward G. 
Robinson, admirably supported by Mr. Allen Jenkins and 
various Damon Runyon boys, plays an ex-gangster and unsuc- 
cessful brewer of post-prohibition beer who drives out one 
evening with his wife and daughter to spend a week-end in 
the country and finds the bodies of Little Dutch and his three 
associates sitting dead and murdered round a table in the 
spare bedroom. Mr. Robinson, a bit uneasy about the police 
but exhilarated by a breath of the old life, decides to leave 
the bodies on the neighbours: there are wild discussions— 
** Old so-and-so, what about leaving one on his doorstep ?” 
“* Say, boss, can’t I just keep one in the kitchen for later on ?” 
Afterwards his henchmen read there’s a reward offered for the 
gangsters dead or alive (ten grand apiece) and they fetch the 
bodies back in the middle of a party and stow them in a clothes 
cupboard, on coat hangers—the complications crazily mount, 
sentiment never raises its ugly ‘nead, a long nose is made at 
violence and death. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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THE BALLET 


The Art of Movement 


Ix all that has been written about the art of Ballet, one aspect 
seems to have been overlooked, which is of greater importance 
than the witch-hunting of ignorant music-critics or even than 
the personal reactions decked out in florid verbal images 
of the balletomanes themselves. Ballet is a combination 
of the arts of music, drama and painting, and the relationship 
to painting does not end with the provision of the scenery 
and costumes, important though that contribution is. One 
of the elements that gives value to a picture and that differen- 
tiates great painting from mediocrity is the successful represen- 
tation of movement, This representation is achieved by the 
selection from all the intervening postures through which a 
body in movement passes of the one that is most significant. 
We all like watching human beings or animals or even machines 
in movement, and the psychologists tell us that the pleasure 
we derive is that of a vicarious muscular stimulus. We 
imagine ourselves going through the movements of which 
we are spectators, and the stimulus is so powerful that at a 
football-match on a wintry day our bodies glow with warmth 
as if we ourselves were taking violent exercise. 

But the human eye is normally unabie to follow and appreciate 
all the processes through which the limbs of a man pass while 
moving from one position to another, as slow-motion films 
have made evident. Still less can it follow the various move- 
ments of a number of people, for instance of two football 
teams. But the eye of the artist is able by a great effort and 
long study to select the essential movements for presentation 
in a picture, which, though completely static, yet gives us the 
exciting and life-enhancing experience of movement without 
all its distracting details and reduced to order. 

In the Ballet the artist, that is the choreographer, is also 
concerned with movement as a source of artistic pleasure. 
And, although his material is the actually moving dancer, his 
problem is the same as the painter’s: he must select from 
all the possible transitional stages between one posture and 
another those which are most important for our understanding 
of the significance of the movement, and eliminate the inessen- 
tials that would only confuse the eye. He can never reduce 
movement to its elements as the painter can, because he is 
dealing with actual bodies in movement. But against this dis- 
advantage he has the advantage of presenting real movement 
and not an image of it which is at one remove from reality. 

In making his selection the choreographer will necessarily 
arrive at a stylisation of movement, and this has developed 
its most complete and satisfying form in the “classical” 
ballet. But the process of selection is no less evident in the 
reaction against the classical style initiated by Fokine and 
carried on by Massine. Indeed, movement in the purest 
pictorial sense was achieved, perhaps, most completely in 
Nijinsky’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune. However much in other 
respects that ballet may fall short of being a great work of art, 
in this it is almost supreme, unless we are to regard it asa 
reductio ad absurdum of the process of elimination. It is 
certainly in the arabesgues and developpés of the classical 
ballerina that movement in this artistic sense is seen in its 
finest and most life-enhancing form. 

But the classical choreographers were not the only artists 
to discover this means of artistic expression. The same 
process, resulting in a very different technical method, may 
be seen in the dances of the Hindus and other Eastern peoples. 
The masked dancers of Seraikella, whom it is still not too 
late (if you are quick about it) to see at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
have evolved their own method of presenting movement 
artistically. Their entertainment grows, perhaps, a little 
monotonous and the meaning of the dances may sometimes 
be obscure to occidental spectators ignorant of the meaning 
of their symbolic gestures. But their dancing, besides having 
the attraction of the exotic, has this essential quality of 
artistic ballet. 

An exotic entertainment of a different kind is to be seen at 
the Aldwych Theatre, where there is a company of Basque 
dancers and singers. The choral singing is excellent, and the 
folk-dances have a most attractive air of spontaneity and 
unselfconsciousness. For this is not a revived curiosity of 
the past, but a part of the daily lives of a people who naturally 
express themselves in song and dance. 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 





VISITE ROYALE 
[D’un correspondant parisicn] 


DANS quelques jours le roi et la reine d’Angleterre seront 
nos hétes. Leur accueil sera digne de Paris, aussi bien que 
de la circonstance. 

Les fétes ne manqueront pas de grandeur, précisément 
parce que le programme n'est pas trop “ officiel.’ On 
n’abusera pas des plantes vertes, ni des tentures aux franges 
d’or. Il convient méme de louer certaines innovations: les 
effets de lumiére, le déjeuner 4 Versailles, surtout la montée 
de la Seine en bateau pour aller 4 l’Hétel de Ville. Du coté 
populaire la réception promet d’étre trés chaleureuse. Ne 
dansera-t-on pas le 29 juin sur les places publiques? C’est un 
signe d’allégresse qu’on réservait jusqu’ici pour la Féte 
nationale. (Si seulement le roi et la reine powvaient faire la 
tournée de ces bals!) D’autre part les magasins annoncent 
de fortes ventes de drapeaux anglais. (Il est 4 craindre que 
Union Jack ne soit pas toujours conforme au modéle régle- 
mentaire, mais c’est l’intention qu’il faut retenir.) Et les 
Parisiens ne se contenteront pas de pavoiser ; ils se presseront 
sur le parcours pour saluer de leurs vivats les souverains de 
la nation amie. 

Le Frangais le plus farouchement républicain reconnait 
volontiers que la monarchie a du bon... en Angleterre. 
Il constate qu’a travers le monde bien des citoyens pourraient 
envier les libertés dont jouissent les sujets du royaume d’outre- 
Manche. II acclamera le roi en tant que chef trés constitu- 
tionnel d’une grande démocratie. Quant 4 la Frangaise, elle 
s’intéresse surtout au cété familial de la cour anglaise. En 
acclamant la reine, elle songera aux deux jeunes princesses—les 
enfants de France ont adressé a l’ambassadeur de sa majesté 
des milliers de cartes postales 4 leur intention—et 4 leur vénérée 
grand’mére. 

L’aspect politique de la visite n’échappe pas non plus aux 
masses. L’Entente Cordiale reste forte parce qu’elle est fondée 
sur la raison. Jamais elle n’a provoqué—sans doute elle ne 
provoquera jamais—les mémes transports que Tlalliance 
franco-russe. C’était alors du délire, presque de lhystérie 
collective. La France se relevait des désastres de 1870, mais 
elle se sentait isolée et menacée. II lui fallait une amitié. 
La Russie se présenta et l’enthousiasme—élémentaire et 
irréfléchi—ne connut pas de bornes. Avec /’Angleterre il 
n’y apas échange de baisers passionnés; ce sont plutét des 
poignées de main, fermes et franches. C’est souvent plus 
durable . . . et moins cher. Le Francais économe, qui 
contemple mélancoliquement ses titres russes maintenant 
sans valeur, sait que la visite du roi Georges ne préludera 
pas 4 un emprunt anglais. Et c’est 1a aussi une des forces de 
lEntente Cordiale. 

Anglais et Frangais s’entendent parce quils s’estiment. 
Non pas qu’ils se connaissent trés bien. Au contraire. Il 
reste beaucoup d’incompréhension réciproque, beaucoup 
de préjugés de part et d’autre. Les traditions ont la vie 
dure et les analogies faciles sont pleines de dangers. Les 
meilleurs interprétes anglais de Ame frangaise trébuchent 
aussi fréquemment que les meilleurs interprétes frangais 
de l’Ame anglaise. (Exemple récent: ‘‘ Le woolsack, ce genre 
de tabouret qui sert de siége au président de la Chambre des 
Communes.”’) Néanmoins il y a progrés. Nous avons dépassé 
l’époque de Gillray et de Rowlandson, dont on exposait naguére 
a Paris les caricatures les plus typiques. 

Si aujourd’hui Anglais et Frangais s’estiment, ne serait-ce pas 
simplement parce qu’au cours des siécles iis se sont trouvés 
face 4 face dans toutes les parties du monde, sur terre comme 
sur mer? Azincourt, Fontenoy, Trafalgar, Waterloo, aux 
Indes, au Canada—l’énumération serait fastidieuse. Quels que 
fussent les alliés d’un cété ou de l’autre, c’étaient toujours 
Francais et Anglais qui menaient le jeu. Mais on avait beau 
traiter l’adversaire de froggy ou de rosbif, sur le champ de 
bataille il se montrait rien de moins que méprisable. Il n’y 
avait plus qu’un pas a franchir pour le respecter. 

L’estime vint quand il fut évident qwil y avait communauté 
d’aspirations aussi bien que d’intéréts. Le roi Edouard VII 
et le ministre Théophile Delcassé le firent comprendre malgré 
tous les obstacles. Puis 4 la veille de la grande guerre le président 
Raymond Poincaré trouva la véritable formule quand il 
s’adressa ainsi 4 Georges V: ‘‘ Cher et grand ami.” C'est 
& ce titre que nous allons recevoir Georges VI. 
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Oxford Trees 

If any one wants advice as to the best trees or bushes or 
hedge to plant he might do worse than apply to the Oxford 
Preservation Trust which becomes in this regard a rival to 
the Royal Horticultural Society. On one occasion I felt it to 
be an obligation to pick a small bone with the Trust on the 
question of its use of barbed wire; but in general no Trust 
has done better work, and the annual report just issued is a 
model. One of the maps is a valuable historical document 
and a number of records in the pamphlet are of general and 
particular interest—not least the appendix on trees and shrubs. 
A committee of the Trust, consisting of specialists in this 
department of botany, issued a leaflet which is sent free to 
* developers ’’ or builders, private or professional. It gives 
admirable and suggestive advice on the treatment of trees— 
when to destroy and especially when not to destroy—and on 
the species and varieties that are most suitable to various 
situations and purposes. The contents of the leaflet are 
printed in the annual report (Oxford Preservation Trust : 
Eleventh Report, Oxford University Press). The committee 
have acted as well as advised. They made a present of seventy 
trees of an unusual sort for use along the new by-pass. The 
trees are fastigiate hornbeams or hornbeams with the habit of the 
Lombardy Poplar. They are admirably suited to their position, 


* «x x * 


Bird and Car 
I saw last Bank Holiday an odd illustration of a charming 
verse of one of E. V. Lucas’s most charming poems, written, 
so far as I remember, in answer to an ecstatic poem on ‘‘ Speed ” 
by Henley. 
I grant the glory, the romance; 
But look behind the veil. 
Suppose that while the motor pants 
You miss the nightingale. 
A motor-car had made its way over heather and between gorse 
bushes into a clump of thorn, cherry, raspberry and gorse 
that was the most sacrosanct spot on the common. It finally 
drew up within ten or twelve yards of a nightingale’s nest, 
a grim intruder into a sanctum peculiarly favoured year after 
year by the nightingales. The passage of the car reminded 
me of a sad sight in the War. A tank rolling along a narrow 
lane in France crushed out of recognition a blackcap’s nest 
that I had been watching. The little disaster has ever since 
stayed in my mind as the symbol of a juggernaut world: 
that ugly, blind, clumsy, dead thing mercilessly crushing 
what was fair and delicate and living. Would it be fair to 
infer that the driver of the car over the common was as 
blind as the driver of the tank to the neighbourhood of the 
nest and the birds? It was a miracle how some of the larks 
and one yellow-hammer avoided the cars and their occupants, 
but the close neighbourhood of the nests was probably not 
so much as suspected. 
* * * * 


Charing Cross Tomatoes 

The hall, so to call it, over the underground railway at 
Charing Cross, becomes a famous centre of pictorial propaganda. 
It is about to be used for preaching the merits of that popular 
fruit, the tomato; and the most thoughtful of our liberally- 
minded statesmen is to open the exhibit. The tomato within 
the last twenty years or so has made quicker and surer fortunes 
for the growers than perhaps any other vegetable. It has 
done more than this: it has proved the productive value 
of glass. It is alleged that the glass houses (mostly in the 
Lea Valley, which is the backbone of the industry) produce 
more wealth in the year than all the open fields of Hertfordshire. 
Glass houses—chiefly for tomato culture, though bulbs become 
a rival—spring up all over the counties; in Cornwall, in 
Lincolnshire, in Lancashire and the rest; and most of them 
produce their flowers and fruit, with a degree of certainty 
quite unknown to the general farmer. One of the best of the 
county agricultural stations some few years ago expended 
£7,000 in building glass houses for instructional and research 
purposes. Though this was the whole object the station 
made a clear profit of 16 per cent. on the first year’s working. 
The statement that £700 an acre can be produced from an 
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intensive garden in the French manner used to be received 


with incredulity. It is now a commonplace fact that an 
acre or less under glass can exceed the gross output of £1.000 
and more, which is some ten times as great as the value of 


an acre of wheat. 
* * * * 


Freakish Experiments 


An ingenious gardener of my acquaintance, who delighted 
in freakish experiments, once showed me a tomato growing 
on the top of a potato on which he had grafted it. The idea 
is not suggested as of commercial utility! Another device 
very freely practised in the same garden, may perhaps jp 
certain places be worth adoption. The gardener neither 
grafted nor budded his trees in the usual manner. He would 
plant the maidens in a circle round the tree which he wished 
to multiply and wed the living unsevered shoots of the central 
tree to the surrounding standards. They generally “ took” 
very well. In the art and craft of gardening budding has been 
getting the better of grafting as a method of starting new 
trees. Nurserymen find it both easier and cheaper. Op 
the other hand the habit of changing from one variety to 
another by wholesale grafting has increased; and it can now 
be done with marvellous speed in the art of metamorphosis, 
By a more or less new process you may graft twigs as well 
as boughs without the need of elaborate wrapping and greasing, 
I saw a very large pear tree on a beautiful South African 
fruit farm that had been just grafted in over a hundred places, 


* * * * 


An Odd Nest 

Not only birds find strange nesting sites. Desultory search 
in a clump of aucubas discovered a nest that bore some 
resemblance to a wren’s that had half fallen forward. There 
was no discoverable entrance save a slight depression towards 
one end. The finder conjectured that a nest had fallen from the 
overhanging fir into the laurels and the idea was strengthened 
when at last the lump of leaves and grass and moss was lifted 
from its place. It appeared to be entirely unattached. Ona 
closer inspection still no entrance hole could be found, and the 
lump was torn open. The centre was made chiefly of old leaves 
very much cut up and it was only as the lump was on the point 
of being thrown. away that a number of little naked bodies 
were seen in the midst. The nest belonged to a mouse. The 
little harvest mouse of course makes a nest as neatly fixed to 
stem or stalk as, say, the reed warbler’s. The dormouse may 
weave its neat winter home of grass in almost any place above 
or on the ground; but it is, I think, unusual for a larger 
mouse to tie up its wee bit heap of leaves and stubble in such 
a place, some two feet or more off the ground. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 

Most of us have been visiting our neighbours’ gardens to 
see their irises, and I have come away from a succession of 
such visits with one quite definite impression. The iris is 
twice itself in beauty if it is seen with the low sun behind it. 
The loveliest of all the iris beds I saw was approached from 
the eastwards through a pergola arch which delightfully 
framed the picture. When you reached the end of the bed 
and looked backwards the flowers were almost dowdy in 
appearance. Which irises are the best, who shall say? Two 
recent lists by specialists show no single variety in common. 
Perhaps ‘‘ Asia ” has a certain claim, but it has to be remembered 
about some of the splendours (many produced in the United 
States) that they may need staking, which is a trouble and a 
subtraction from beauty. Many, perhaps most, of the newest 
sorts do not produce nearly as long a succession of flowers 
as plants of the type of dalmatica pallida. The colours that 
recent hybridisers have especially sought to procure are 4 
combination of richly-coloured browns and purples; and 
lovely though they are and wonderful, they cannot displace 
the light blues of earlier production, with their many buds and 
stiff stems. One of the newer sorts that appeals to me is 
Spica; and Alcazar, one of the older irises that perhaps helped 
to popularise the newer colours, still holds its place at the shows. 

W. BEACH ‘THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 


y 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 






THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


UGHT ON THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$ir,—It is encouraging to find headmasters and others so touchy 
op these points. The Headmaster of Stowe contradicts my 
statement that H.M. Inspectors have not seen the inside of the 
yast majority of preparatory schools, but on his own figures 
(which, by the way, are inaccurate) only 262 out of the 426 
English schools belonging to the Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools have been inspected, and he will hardly 
need me to remind him that this Association includes only 
the cream of such schools. Nobody knows how many 
preparatory schools are outside the Association. 

The I.A.P.S. Secretary poinis out that heads of schools 
must possess a University degree or be a member of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: he does not explain what academic 
qualifications are demanded of those members. According 
to the Year Book (which may be wrong) 122 headmasters and 
joint-heads have no university degree. 

The Secretary adds, loyally, that my contention that £50 a 
year is a common salary for graduates is “‘ such a grotesque 
distortion of fact that it is hardly necessary even to refute it.” 
Ican only say that a friend of mine (B.A., London) has received 
notices of half a dozen posts carrying that or lower salaries. 
For confirmation may I refer him to the scholastic agencies ? 

The Headmaster of the Leys School states that ‘* at least one 
of our Scholarships has bezn won each year by a Secondary 
School boy.” Precisely. And the Leys is a pioneer in this 
respect. Scholarship-lists in The Times this week show no 
secondary school boy among those elected at Eton, Winchester 
and Uppingham—all intended by their founders for poor 
students; only one at Repton and Tonbridge, none at Cran- 
brook. Of a total of 74 scholars at least 64 came from the 
expensive nurseries of the I.A.P.S. and only 2 from grant-aided 
schools. 

Mr. Haworth asked me to inform him how to re-cast the 
exams. for scholarship and Common Entrance to Public 
Schools so that 13-year-old boys at grant-aided secondary 
schools could take them. This can be done only by a com- 
mittee of the Headmasters’ Conference in consultation with 
inspectors and secondary-school headmasters. It may be 
hoped that the headmasters of Eton and Winchester, to say 
nothing of the experienced Mr. Roxburgh, will be willing to 
serve on the committee. Meanwhile, Floreat Lianaber /— 
Yours faithfully, ROGER CLARKE. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SIR,—As one who has been an assistant master in prep. schools 
for the last ten years, and who knows intimately a score of men 
who are masters at others, I should like to comment on Mr. 
Roger Clarke’s article on prep. schools. Every statement 
Mr. Clarke makes is doubtless true of individual cases ; but 
the cffect of the article as a whole is to convey a totally wrong 
impression about the average prep. school. On reading the 
article, the lay reader would think that a prep. school is a place 
Where : 
(a) The headmaster gains a large profit from the school. 
(6) The headmaster and staff have no degrees. 
The standard of teaching is below that which obtains at 
the grant-aided school. 
1) The assistant masters are grossly overworked and under- 
paid, and have totally inadequate accommodation. 
The fees are exorbitant. 
Each of these statements is untrue of the 20 or 30 schools with 
Which I am directly or indirectly acquainted : 
(a) The headmasters are finding difficulty in making any 
profits. 
5) All the headmasters with one exception, and more than 
half the assistant masters, have university degrees. 
The standard of teaching is infinitely higher than at 


literally hundreds, have offered never less than £130 plus 
board, and usually more. Apart from 16 weeks holiday in the 
year, I have always found plenty of time for my own hobbies, 
and deny that any of my colleagues or myself have ever been 
overworked. 

(e) The fees are nearly always well below £150 per annum. 

** Bucket-shops ”’ there probably are ; but at the vast majority 
of prep. schools I am convinced that the boys are well catered 
for in every way; and I myself thoroughly enjoy the work, the 
games, the out-of-school activities, the friendliness of the boys, 
and not least my own free time in the evenings.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, HAMILTON HAIGH. 

Dunchurch Hall, Rugby. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—It appears to me that your correspondents on the subject 
of Mr. Clarke’s article on Preparatory Schools have missed his 
chief point, which was that private schools are not necessarily 
subject to control of any kind, and it is a fact that hundreds of 
them prefer to remain uninspected. 

Mr. Underhill states that 284 schools in the Preparatory 
Schools Association have been inspected. He is apparently 
unaware of the small proportion of existing preparatory and 
private schools represented by this figure. I can assure him 
from my own experience as a master in private schools, and 
from my connexion with a well-known educational agency, 
that £50 per annum as a resident salary is very common indeed. 

It is Mr. Underhill again who declares that the prosperous 
headmaster in a private school is indeed happy. In my last 
school the headmaster was able to afford a life which can only 
be described as one of luxury, while his assistant staff were 
paid yearly resident salaries from {£100 downwards, the lowest 
paid of them having £70; this in a school of some 70 pupils. 

I can cite the example of another of my posts, where a school 
of a hundred boys supported its proprietors in comfortable 
circumstances, while the assistant masters drew upwards of 
£36 a year, working from 70 to 75 hours per week.—I am, Sir, 
vours, &c., G. NEWTON. 


THE GHOST OF SLOVAK AUTONOMY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—A good deal of misunderstanding is still being fostered 
regarding the ré/e of the Slovaks in the present Czechoslovak 
drama—particularly in such sections of the Press as apparently 
find it politic to mis-spell the country Czecho-Slovakia ; 
and the moment would seem propitious for a brief comment. 
Despite the increased poll for Herr Henlein, the recent municipal 
elections have in fact resulted ina very considerable strengthening 
of the Czech position. What the Prague Government lost 
numerically in the Sudetenland they amply regained in Slovakia, 
and this might well, I think, be claimed a victory at Germany’s 
expense: for while there is clearly no relation save one of 
antipathy between Father Hlinka and the Reich, there is no 
question that the forces most interested in emphasising Slovak- 
Czech disunity are and remain primarily German or at least 
Germanophile. At the forthcoming negotiations Dr. Hodza 
will now be able to speak—quite apart from the Czechs— 
for the majority of Slovaks; which is precisely what the 
Sudetens and the Wilhelmstrassé most wanted to avoid. 

The defeat of Father Hlinka’s party both in the urban and 
rural districts was in fact a foregone conclusion despite the 
attention focussed on it a little while since by the arrival ot 
an American delegation with the original Pittsburg agreement 
and the holding of two “ rival” successive 
days in Bratislava. It is just 20 years ago—in May, 1918— 
that the late President, Dr. Masaryk, signed the Pact of Pitsburg 
guarantecing autonomy east of the Bile Karpaty ; just 19 years 
ago—May, 1919—that the actual President, Dr. Benes, issued 
promising the country would become 
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continuously on the tapis of Czechoslovak politics; but 
without, nevertheless, being sponsored by a party either 
representative of the whole Slovak ‘‘ nation” or even strong 
enough to assure its becoming a reality. Not till after the 
crisis and the rise of Herr Henlein in Sudetenland did the 
question become a burning issue. And then purely as a matter 
of internal politics ; embers fanned from outside. At present 
the Slovaks are the only minority whose claims to autonomy 
are not being dictated, or at least inspired, from a contiguous 
national fatherland. But they are, as I pointed out, being 
exploited—and carefully, deliberately exploited—by all “‘ inter- 
ested” in stressing the composite nature of the State and 
in accelerating its alleged disintegration: furthering, that is, 
the cause of their respective minority by weakening the 
bargaining powers of the Prague Government. 

The distinction between a Czech and a Slovak is, in any case, 
a moot point of the first water. The census of 1930 made no 
such distinction, giving 9,688,770 out of 14,729,536 as the 
Czechoslovak population without anyone protesting. No 
figures are available for the purely Slovak community, but 
something well under two million would seem a conservative 
estimate. These, though practically all Catholics, were never 
unanimous nor even equally divided on the question of 
autonomy. At the General Elections of 1935, 490,000 votes 
were cast in Slovakia for the autonomy bloc, while 660,000 
were cast for parties repudiating autonomy. Since then the 
Clericals (Father Hlinka’s party) were known to have lost ground 
considerably as a result of the secession of the Slovak Nationalists 
to the Coalition camp. The municipal elections merely brought 
confirmation, albeit essential confirmation, of Dr. Hodza’s 
claim to represent the majority of his compatriots. In Bratislava 
itself, for instance, the Coalition parties polled 25,000 as 
against the 8,000 of the Autonomists. 


Lastly, the ‘‘ autonomy ”’ claimed is simply not synonymous 
for independence, as it has been made out to be, nor is calculated 
to lead to it. Father Hlinka has continually emphasised the 
loyalty of the Slovaks to the Republic and as continually 
denounced the injustice of accusing his party of irredentism. 
The text of an Autonomy Bill which appeared the other day in 
the Slovak, the party organ, and which it was announced 
would shortly be introduced into Parliament, provided for the 
establishment of a Slovak Diet and Provincial Government, 
a Slovak Administrative Court and a Slovak Supreme Court, 
but left matters of foreign policy, national defence and finance 
under the control of the Prague Government.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN KAESTLIN. 

Holyrood House, Montpelier Row, Twickenham. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The vital problem of A.R.P. is in danger of becoming a 
political issue. The Government’s resentment of all criticism 
of the official programme as a personal attack on its efficiency 
and the Opposition’s use of such criticism as a political weapon 
are both equally regrettable. 

May we, as two householders not allied to any party, who 
have tried to understand the problem from the national and 
the personal point of view, make the following remarks ? 

Political bias may well cost many lives and imperil the nation. 
The problem demands the best brains irrespective of party. 
Criticism must be exclusively constructive and as such it should 
be welcomed. This great democracy surely has the power, 
wealth and science to protect its citizens from air attack, but to 
do so its full resources must be utilised. 

Such questions as the following should be examined without 
party bias : 

(1) Ifthe present arms programme is a necessity so that British 
foreign policy may have force behind it and so prevent war, 
is not the same degree of A.R.P. a similar necessity? Does 
not any weakness in A.R.P. invite attack ? 

(2) Is not A.R.P. as important as the Army, the Navy or 
the Air Force as a form of national defence ? However strong 
the latter, is not the civil population’s power to endure air 
raids one of the crucial tests of modern warfare ? 

(3) Is it possible to organise adequate A.R.P. and to reassure 
the public by minimising the dangers at the same time ? 
Which makes the public more anxious, facing the worst and 
knowing that full precautions have been taken against it, or fear 


= 





of the unknown and uncertainty concerning A.R.P.? Woulg 
anyone panic if he knew that he had the utmost protection > 

(4) Can the householder be safely left to take Precautions 
on his own initiative? Has he the means or the ability to do g9) 
Or should the Government assume full responsibility for ARP. 
and be given powers to make it effective ? 

(5) If there is to be evacuation of large civil Populations, 
must not this be organised in advance down to the smallest 
detail of transport and accommodation ? 

(6) Does not a gas proof room afford no protection againg 
high explosive and incendiary bombs, but does not a properly 
constructed underground shelter afford protection against lj 
three forms of attack? Is it not immaterial which form of 
attack we consider the more dangerous now, as would not the 
enemy surely use that form against which we have made the 
least protection 2. Are not dug-outs the only protection of any 
real value ? 

(7) Have not the French completed a scheme for the evacug. 
tion of Paris? Have they not constructed thousands of dug. 
outs throughout that city? In spite of the larger size ang 
population of London, could we not do the same here ? 

(8) As dispersal of the population is essential, must not 
innumerable comparatively small dug-outs be constructed 
at once for the majority of the population ? And then, should 
not everyone be told now what protection would be available 
for him or her in the event of war, whether it would be by 
evacuation, or otherwise to what shelter he or she should go 
if at work, at home or in the streets ? 

(9) Would it not be easier for A.R.P. Wardens'to give house. 
holders this advice than to urge them to take inadequate 
precautions in their own homes ? 

(10) Should there not be a call for volunteers to construct 
these shelters under skilled engineers in the parks and squares, 
&c.? Would not people volunteer more readily to achieve 
the utmost possible protection ? Could not the unemployed 
be offered this work at a standard wage ? For larger shelters, 
could not the country’s great experience of mining engineering 
be utilised ? 

(11) Why do such precautions not form part of the present 
A.R.P. programme? Is it because the nation would not accept 
such measures, interfering with its normal activities, in time of 
peace ? But can adequate A.R.P. be achieved without so inter- 
fering ? Is it because of the heavy cost ? 

(12) Is the question of finance insuperable? Could not 
certain forms of local and Government expenditure, less urgent 
than A.R.P., be temporarily restricted ? Should not a larger 
proportion of Defence Expenditure be allotted to A.R.P. ? 

(13) Could not a Special A.R.P. Loan be raised without 
interfering with the other needs of the Treasury ? 

(14) Would not the nation eagerly respond to a National 
Appeal for gifts to a special A.R.P. Fund under the leadership 
of the Lord Mayors ? 

(15) Does not the public’s voluntary support of A.RP. 
largely depend on the amount of security which it affords ?>— 
Yours faithfully, W. S. ADAMs. 

The Stock Exchange, E.C.2. 

HuGH BARNES, 

2 The Old Well House, The Grove, N.6. 


WEST INDIAN PROBLEMS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—May I, as a former resident in Jamaica and still in 
constant touch with the people in it, call attention to some of 
the complex factors in the present distress ? For the general 
impression on those ignorant of actual facts would be that 
the trouble is due chiefly to the greed of the capitalists or 
the unworthiness of the “natives” as a whole. Speaking 
from 44 years’ knowledge on and off the island, I would 
venture to say that the average employer and employee in 
the Island are quite equal to the average of their counterparts 
in England, and that their normal relations are as good as 
here, if not better. But the two “ parishes,” or divisions, 
chiefly affected are exceptional. The one, Westmoreland, 
is so because it was, and I presume still is, the worst of a 
bad lot of sugar-producing districts. For these districts 
seem to have retained some of the worst consequences of 
slavery, besides the obvious evils of intermittent employment, 
between weeks of work and weeks or months of idleness, 
and of the not unnatural results of all-night work between 
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s of men and women. Kingston, likewise, suffers like 
[ondon or Cardiff or Liverpool because it receives all the 
rift-raft from the country and from abroad, including sailors 
of all races and returned emigrants. 

As to sugar, it is much like English wheat. For it costs 
more to produce than what it fetches in price. Hence the 
employers lose on it, and the employees get low wages. Forty 
years ago the British West Indian sugar had to compete with 
cane-sugar grown under slavery conditions, and German 
beet-sugar fed by bounties. I was told then that the only 
product that paid was rum; and that much of this was sent 
to Germany, to be mixed with crude spirit, and then despatched 
to West Africa! That was the result of British theories of 
Free Trade and practices of buying the cheapest and selling 
the dearest at any cost. 

To further complicate the problem, there were and still 
are two moral and practical evils, which tend to poverty and 
general weakness. One is illegitimacy or sexual immorality, 
through which two-thirds of the “native” population have 
no proper homes. Only this week I have heard of the case 
of a woman with six children by four fathers! Not one of 
whom does anything for the children, and thus they all grow 
up underfed and untrained and untaught. The other evil 
is praedial larceny, i.e., the robbery of produce, which robs 
and discourages the honest and industrious peasant farmer 
and further demoralises the idle and unworthy. 

These evils have to be grappled with on the spot, and can 
only claim from us at home moral and financial help for the 
churches that try to reach the people, and indeed have done, 
and are doing wonders with the portion that are amenable 
to persuasion and guidance. But the economic troubles 
between employers and employed are largely due, as I have 
said, to the callousness of the British public of all classes to 
the needs of those they employ at a distance, especially in 
producing food.—Yours, C. Ei. CorEs, 

formerly Secretary of Synod in the Diocese of Jamaica. 
Harrowden Vicarage, Wellingborough, Northants. 


COST OF LIVING IN JAMAICA 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$m,—With regard to the letter of Mr. Leslie Webb on Cost of 
Living in Jamaica, I think it was clear from the context of my 
former letter that I was referring to the cost of living in the 
island I know best. Indeed some of your readers so read my 
letter and have written asking for particulars. 

The cost of living for Europeans in certain large towns in 
certain islands is as Mr. Webb states, but in the majority of 
the smaller islands as I state. A labourer in a large town 
requires a good wage, a decent dwelling. A labourer on some 
estates where he has land to cultivate, firewood at hand, a good 
village school for his children, certain fruits for the gathering, 
is certainly on a wage of 8s. to 10s. a week as well off as an 
agricultural labourer int England on 32s. 6d. a week after paying 
house rent. 

My point was, it is dangerous to be dogmatic, to condemn 
every hard-working, struggling planter. 

I have no financial interests in the West Indies. I like the 
coloured population and have, I hope, friends among them : 
but many of the articles appearing in the British Press at 
present are dangerous and lead to the idea that only by 
rioting can justice be obtained. Strikes are very often brought 
about by the hooligan element intimidating contented workers 
under good employers. A riot in the West Indies is a dangerous 
matter and endangers the lives of white men, women and 
children. These people are not bloated capitalists, they are 
certainly not indifferent to the needs of the coloured people any 
more than is Mr. Norman Manley, K.C. 

If the white planter is driven out of the West Indies by his 
position becoming too difficult and by being ruined financially, 
the coloured population will be the first to suffer. Nor are our 
Colonial administrators on the spot indifferent to the needs of 
the coloured population, and in this connexion I would com- 
mend to the notice of your readers a recent article in The Times 
by Sir Selwyn Grier, whose sympathy for all classes in the West 
Indies is well known. Such men can only cure existing evils 
if the British people are behind them and our Press shows 
moderation and restraint. H, LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER, 
Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


DOCTRINE AND THE COMMON MAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—As a rule it is dangerous to criticise any editorial article, 
but The Spectator is always generous to dissidents, and its 
clientele the most intellectual of readers. May I, therefore, put 
forward a different view of the attitude of the Convocations to 
the Doctrinal Report from that set forth in your article 
“Doctrine and the Common Man ” ? 

You speak of “the empty churches of which complaint is 
continually made.” What empty churches? From the 
context of the sentence clearly the Anglican ; I admit there is 
much truth in this; it springs, I believe, from exactly the 
opposite reason to that to which you attribute it, and the 
Report of the Doctrinal Commission will increase the weakness, 
not by the insistence of the majority of the Commissioners, 
including its chairman, the Archbishop of York, on the ancient 
belief of Christendom, but just because it seems to allow of 
compromise and to weaken the authority of this belief in the 
Church of England. 

I am not a Roman Catholic (it is unnecessary to give my 
reasons in this letter), nor do I wish to see the Roman Church 
supplanting the Anglican in this land. But do the Roman 
authorities lament empty churches? The exact contrary is 
the case, it is just the Roman churches which are not empty. 
And it is beyond question to anyone who keeps his eyes and 
ears open that for the last century the Roman Church has 
developed steadily in numbers and influence in this country. 
‘The common man” is no doubt “ fundamentally honest ” 
but he is evidently pre-disposed to “ servitude to a meticulous 
theology.” He may “ reject decisively the idea of identifying 
himself with the body which requires him to believe what he is 
intellectually incapable of believing ” and he evidently does not 
find Catholic dogmas incapable of intellectual belief. 

Is it necessary to show that great intellects have not found 
this difficulty 2 Nobody would accuse the Jesuit Society, for 
instance, of intellectual incapacity, or of rejecting the claims 
of reason and the work of Jesuits in astronomy and other 
natural sciences show that they are certainly not obscurantist. 
Aquinas, again, whilst insisting on the province of revelation, 
was equally insistent on the function of reason in theology. 

People who ought to know better talk of the failure of 
“ Institutional Religion.” As a matter of fact it is the only 
form of religion which shows abundant vitality today. I appeal 
to your readers’ experience. We often come across Protestant 
Nonconformists passing over to Anglicanism, but the reverse 
is very rare. Anglicans pass over to Romanism, but here again 
the reverse is rare. The spiritual pilgrimage seems uniformly 
from the less Institutional to the more. It appears that what 
attracts the fundamentally honest Englishman is a “‘ meticulous 
theology ” which makes a demand upon his faith whilst he 
fortifies its demands by a constant and definite appeal to his 
reason.—Yours faithfully, ATHELSTAN RILEY, 

United University Club. 


THE ‘“ ANTI-BABEL” SOCIETY 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Two years ago you allowed us to expose, by letter, in 
your columns, the scheme of a Society entitled the “ Anti- 
Babel,’ which was to be instituted, under the aegis of M. Paul 
Desjardins, in the Abbaye de Pontigny (Yonne). It has now 
made more than a beginning, and as both of us have had the 
opportunity of seeing it at work, one at its birth, the other 

uring its growth, we venture to ask your hospitality in order 
to make it further known to the English public. 

From January to March, and from April to July, the Abbaye 
has been open to young students of both sexes, and any nation- 
ality; they work together, and pursue a system of mutual 
instruction under the guidance of one or two directors. It is, 
indeed, an ‘“* Amitié Enseignante ”—for we listen in turn to 
each other, we exchange our notions of agreement or disagree- 
ment; we live in the midst of a harmonious clash of opposites, 
with a view to the attainment of common principles and truth. 
The spirit of comradeship and mutual tolerance is very strong. 
Every morning there is a conference introduced by one or other 
of the members, followed by a discussion—and to give some 
idea of the subjects treated we may name one or two as follows : 

The external policy of France from 1918 to 1938. 
The origin of the ** Nouveaux Cahiers.” 
Problems of Colonisation, 
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The Dreyfus Affair. 

Bonaparte. 

The Utopists, &c., &c. 

The Czechoslovakian Problem, &c., &c. 

Speakers, such as M. André Philippe and Mdme. Lefranc 
(C.G.T.) have lectured, and distinguished writers have passed 
some days amongst the students. 

There were present amongst the latter Norwegians, Swedes, 
Swiss, Germans, Czechoslovakians, English, French; but 
French is the recognised means of intercourse, as is right, 
for the acquisition of the language is, with some, one of the 
objects of their visit. 

Those who wish to obtain further particulars have only to 
address their questions to Mdme. Paul Desjardins, Abbaye de 
Pontigny (Yonne).—We remain, Sir, obediently, 

H. F. Stewart, D.D. (Trinity College, Cambridge). 
M. D. PETRE (Storringtoz). 


FREETHINKERS AND FREE SPEECH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—In your Notes of June roth you quote the words of a text 
in support of “‘ The International Congress of the World Union 
of Free Thinkers ” being held in London, but may I point out 
that there is nothing in the text to warrant the transfer of the 
tares from one field to another, and surely we have enough tares 
in England without importing any more? Also members of 
the Congress will rum the gamut from people who say “ I don’t 
know if there is a God” or ‘“‘ There is no God,” up to the 
Militant Atheist who, by Revolution and cruelty would enforce 
his creed on everybody and is it consistent with our traditions 
of freedom to admit such persons into a free country ? 

Again, if an International Congress for dethroning reigning 
monarchs were to apply for leave to hold their meetings in 
London would permission be granted—even if admittance was 
by ticket 2? And since militant atheists are out to destroy belief 
in the Supreme Ruler ‘‘ by whose grace”? our King reigns 
how can we without treason to Him, suff2r such a congress to be 
held in our midst ? 

Of a great Englishman it was said.“* He feared his fellow-men 
so little because he feared his God so much.”’ All over the 
world men’s hearts are failing them for fear and is it not because 
the fear of God has too often been cast aside ; which, in the 
conduct of all the affairs of life is the “‘ Beginning of Wisdom ”’ ? 
—Yours faithfully, GEORGIANA CASTLE STEWART. 

Sandridge, Crowborough. 


SLAUGHTER FROM THE AIR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In your ‘“‘ News of the Week” notes you suggest that 
those who complain of the supineness of ovr Government 
in connexion with the slaughter from the air in China and 
Spain, should supply some answer to the question as to what 
action Great Britain can take. 

It is quite clear that, short of action which would result in 
war, neither in Spain nor in China has our Government taken 
all the steps it could to stop the indiscriminate slaughter of 
civilians. 

With regard to China, where Japan has decided to turn a 
deaf ear to all protests, and to continue to slaughter Chinese 
civilians with redoubled energy, our Government should 
fix a time limit of a fortnight or three weeks, and inform the 
Japanese Government that if the slaughter is not discontinued 
within that time, steps will be taken to sever trade relations 
with Japan. No dcu>st America and other countries would 
join us in sucha movement, as it is evident that nothing but such 
drastic action will have any effect whatever upon the ruling 
Military Caste in Japan. 

With regard to Spain (where, until Japan started slaughter 
from the air, Franco held the world’s record for that form of 
bombing), as the aerial attacks upon civilians have been almost 
entirely perpetrated by Italian and German bombers, more 
energetic measures should be taken by our Government with 
Italy and Germany to bring this form of slaughter to a speedy 
end. 

By their weakness in that direction, and by their adhesion 
to the so-called non-intervention policy (which meant active 
intervention by Italy and Germany), our Government have 
placed themselves open to the accusation of purposely allowing 
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things to drag along until Franco has gained his VICtOrY over 
the democracy of Spain. 

Both in regard to China and Spain our Government has A 
moral responsibility; and it also has strong weapons, othe; 
than war measures, with which it could effectively act, The 
whole of the civilised world would immediately follow our 
Government if it used the weapons at its disposal to bring an 
end to this daily slaughter.—Yours, &c., P. A. Snavw, 

Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


ACTION AGAINST BOMBING OUTRAGEs 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—There is one method by which the mere impotent vote 
could be enabled to express his detestation of the bombing 
outrages in Spain and China. It involves one simple piece of 
legislation—if legislation can ever be said to be simple. 

Let us have a law that all foreign goods offered for sale in 
this country (of course, including food stuffs) shall be marked 
with the country of origin amd that all salesmen shall be compelled 
to draw his or her customer’s attention to that origin at the time 
of the sale. 

If, after that, the general public will not deny itself in order 
to boycott the authors of the bombing outrages, we shall know 
that the outcry is merely sentimental and shall deserve to liye 
in a world unsafe alike for heroes and the unheroic. _ If, on the 
other hand, the offending countries are made to feel the draught, 
they will know it to be the spontaneous expression of the British 
nation as a whole and cannot attribute it to the clamour of this 
or that political faction.—I am, Sir, &c., DAVID SHARP, 

Gonvena House, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—There is now pending before the Church Assembly a 
measure relating to clergy discipline which it is to be hoped 
will be rejected by Parliament if it comes before Parliament. 
This measure contains a clause penalising clergy who marry 
divorced persons. I do not propose to enter into any contro- 
versy on this matter. I can only point out that a claim of this 
kind is quite inadmissible. 

If the Church were like the Catholic Church, independent 
of the State, it would be another matter. 

In this particular case ecclesiastical law is not a code regulating 
effairs of the church: it is part of the public law. It is His 
Majesty’s ecclesiastical law, offences against which he can 
pardon the same as against the criminal law, and is subject to 
repeal or amendment the same as any other part of the public 
law. The present day conflict of Church and State is assuming 
a different character nowadays. In former times Church meant 
clergy, State laity. It is only nowadays that the word State is 
acquiring a secular meaning. The laity Parliament have from 
time immemorial controlled ecclesiastical affairs, and_ the 
Church cannot legislate for itself. 

The law-making body for the Church is Parliament. Conse- 
quently as Parliament has enacted divorce legislation it is quite 
impossible under existing conditions to argue that what is lawful 
by Act of Parliament can be illegal by ecclesiastical law. If 
Parliament were ever to enact such a Measure it would be 
producing an absurd state of affairs. If it is lawful for a clergy- 
man to marry a divorced person it is lawful for all purposes, 
and while Parliament retains the power to legislate for the 
Church it cannot very well enact that a clergyman shall be 
penalised for doing what it has already said he may do.—Yours 
truly, P. W. LEvVENs. 

The Cross, Pickersleigh Road, Malvern Link, Worcs. 


THE BAR AS A CAREER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The writer of the article on the Bar as a Career in your 
issue of June 3rd states: The aspiring barrister, unless more 
than ordinarily fortunate or capable, may well take four or 
five years (after his year of pupillage) before he is able to live 
solely by his professional earnings. If he specialises in crime 
and passes his days at the Old Bailey, or the London Sessions, 
with occasional excursions to the Assizes, his progress in 
a monetary sense may be much more rapid. 

The foregoing is abbreviated, but otherwise practically a 
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yerbatim quotation. I do not think the accuracy of its purport 
can be questioned. 

I would like to ask the writer of the article two questions : 

(1) How many barristers does he know of who have, as 
suggested, “* specialised in crime,”’ and have found themselves 
earning a living within five years ? 

(2) What proportion of barristers, specialising in crime 
or otherwise, earn, after paying their clerk and the rent of 
their chambers, a nett income of £200 in their fifth year after 
being called ? 

In answer to my second question, I would hazard the opinion 
that nothing like 50 per cent. do as well as that. What does 
the writer of the article think ? 

Whether he intended it or not, the impression given by 
the passage quoted, and indeed by the whole article, is that, 
assuming the barrister to possess ‘‘a fair amount of ability 
and a good deal of steady application,” he will automatically 
succeed, at least in earning a livelihood, and that in a few 
years. 

I submit, Sir, that nothing could be more misleading. It 
js through acquiring such grossly unreliable ideas as this that 
optimistic, able and hardworking young men often waste 
money and time in an abortive attempt to make a living at 
the Bar. What is worse, the consequent disillusionment of 
failure, and the loss of those crucial years of their youth, often 
result in the ruin of their whole careers. 

The writer of this article is evidently a successful barrister. 
He should know, and he should have warned his readers, 
that at the Bar ‘‘ many are called but few are chosen.”— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A Bar FAILURE. 


FAMILY HEALTH 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$1r,—Your admirable article on ‘‘ Family Health ” in the issue 
of The Spectator of May 27th is certain to arouse widespread 
public interest. 

The work to which the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham 
has addressed itself is of fundamental importance, and is, as 
one of your correspondents truly points out, “‘ one of the few 
hopes of civilisation.” Of particular significance is your 
remark that “ the health, in its true sense, of the community 
cannot be maintained at a high level merely by the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease already in an advanced stage.”’ This 
was the principle which dominated the great work of the late 
Sir James Mackenzie. It is apparently not as generally known 
as it might be that it was with the express purpose of having 
this great principle put into operation that Mackenzie gave up 
his work in London in 1918 in order to found in St. Andrews 
the Institute for Clinical Research which now bears his name. 
In this Institute a systematic attempt is made to record the 
medical histories of large numbers of individuals during the 
whole of their lives, to correlate their health conditions with 
environmental and other influences, and to note the earliest 
signs of departure from health in order to assess the significance 
of such early symptoms. 

As the work of the James Mackenzie Institute has been 
carried on for 20 years, and is still proceeding, it is perhaps a 
little misleading to suggest that no other institution in this 
country has recognised, or is attempting to deal with, the great 
problem so lucidly presented in your leading article-—Yours 
faithfully, JAMES ORR, 

Chairman of the Management Committee. 

The James Mackenzie Institute for Clinical Research, 

St. Andrews, Fife. 


YOUTH’S CHOICE OF A CAREER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn,—The efforts which you have recently been making to 
help your readers to know what Youth is thinking—and, no 
less, the uncertainty of belief and outlook to which some of the 
articles bore witness—suggest that there may be some who 
would be interested to hear or be reminded of a post-War 
experiment which still carries on. 

In 1919 the Knutsford Test School came into existence. 
Its primary purpose was to give opportunity for the trying-out 
ot vocation for the Ministry of the Church of England. Its 
success led to its continuation on a smaller scale. In 1926 
Lord Gladstone of Hawarden presented the Old Rectory at 


Hawarden, with its beautiful grounds, to the School Council. 
There the School has been carried on ever since. The students 
are for the most part men who, for financial or other reasons, 
have not yet matriculated. After a year or two years at this 
School they pass on, either direct to a Theological College or 
via some University. This aspect of the School is fairly 
generally known. 

What is much less known is the opportunity which the 
School offers to students, matriculated or not, who are quite 
uncertain as to their future life-work, to whom ordination 
presents itself as one of several possibilities, men who would be 
glad to try-out their vocation, but unwilling at this stage to 
commit themselves. Such students, if they have already 
reached matriculation standard, continue their general education, 
taking up Greek and what is likely to be needed later. In 
the wonderfully free and happy fellowship, which the School 
inherits from the original ex-Service members, such men have 
unique opportunity of thinking out where they stand—whether 
they eventually go on to ordination or not.—Yours truly, 

Epwarp S. G. WICKHAM (Principal). 

Knutsford O.T.S., Hawarden, Chester. 


TRAINING FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In the issue of your journal for May 27th, you published 
an article on “‘ The Local Government Service,” by Mr. E. L. 
Hasluck. Though the article dealt with the training as well 
as the recruitment of local government officers, the author did 
not mention the fact that nine British Universities now offer 
training courses in public administration for them. This is a 
most significant development. The whole. structure of the 
Local Government Service is going through a critical period 
of change, and it is probable that the Universities will be 
able to make a greater contribution to social progress through 
this channel than they have through almost any other available 
to them at the present time.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
19 Abercromby Square, T. S. SIMey, 
Liverpool 7. Chairman, Public Administration 
Sub-Committee. 


HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The article of your correspondent, headed as above, 
raises the query only from the point of view of safety and 
comfort. 

Surely the major consideration for right-minded British 
and American folk is not whether the country is safe and 
comfortable, but whether it is right in principle to contribute 
to the Armaments programme of Germany by visiting Austria 
now, however much their sympathies may be extended to the 
Austrians, as a pleasant and pro-British people.—Yours 
faithfully, CLEMENT GADSBY. 

25 Burton Street, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


*“ EIGHT STATES PROTEST ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Thus the contents sheet of the Sunday Times last Sunday ! 
Women and children, the sick, the maimed, the halt and the 
blind are torn apart by bombs; killed or mutilated (probably 
both) in one part of the world; Jews are harried and hunted, 
badgered and battered in another, and no State lifts a finger 
or raises a voice; but when another threatens—no more than 
that—to default in a money payment comes immediately the 
protest of eight States. Eight enlightened States! Well, 
well !—Yours, F. B. J. SHARP. 


Savage Club. 


“ CHANGING” THE DICTATORS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—‘‘ Nothing is too hard for God” say members of the 
Oxford Group, and truly. Why should not some of them 
feel “‘ guided ” to go to Rome and Berlin to “ change ” Hitler 
and Mussolini and so stop the bombing of innocent women 
and children ? HaTTY BAKER. 


Plymouth. 
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OUIDA 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


A NEW memoir of this odd and unpleasing creature -s timely : 
it is not too soon for it (as it was a little too soon in 1914, when 
Miss Lee wrote her detailed and excellent biography, which, 
.oo near its heroine and her foes, friends and feuds, was ham- 
pered inevitably by social discretion) and not quite, though 
nearly, too late. Miss ffrench has only pinned down her 
queer exotic specimen just in time, for the generation which 
knew her in the flesh is dying out, and its tales of her with it. 
There are still elderly Anglo-Florentines who can tell of their 
visits to the palatial villa and unpruned garden where presided 
the vanity-steeped megalomaniac in white satin or muslin, 
with her horde of pampered dogs and her romantic dreams of 
herself as the lovely heroine adored by gentlemen of the beau 
monde and persecuted by their spiteful lady friends. 


Miss ffrench does not claim to reveal much that is new, but 
she has used her material with skill, and her imagination and 
discernment with excellent effect, and produced an acute and 
admirable study, one of whose many good points is sympathy. 
No one can like Ouida (though apparently a few people who 
knew her actually did, anyhow for a time), but Miss ffrench 
does bring out her finer qualities, her generous humanitarianism, 
her courage in unpopular causes, even a certain critical intelli- 
gence not shown in her novels but in some of her essays. It 
would have been easy to draw her merely from the comic angle, 
whicli would have been superfluously to gild the lily. Ouida 
may be left to perform her comic gestures unaided. Miss 
ffrench has permitted her freely to do this, and has herself 
added an interesting interpretative commentary and story. 
Reading it, one feels again what an odd story it is. And the 
main oddity is that such a being was tolerated and even some- 
times admired by some of the fastidious and intelligent society 
of her day, though always laughed at by a good proportion of 
it (perhaps by the majority ? Few are left to tell us. Reviews, 
unfortunately, are little indication. According to Max Beer- 
bohm, the reviewers mocked for many years, and then, misled 
by one or two half-ironic appreciations from eminent critics, 
chought it prudent to applaud). 

She seems from the first to have been something of a legend, 
since, in 1863, at the age of twenty-four, s..e was delivered of 
her first guardsman, the exquisite Granville de Vigne, one of 
that long line of magnificent creatures which the little middle- 
class dreamer conceived in romantic idolatry and projected with 
every circumstance of passionate and eloquent ignorance. 
The fact that we all today know these gentlemen by repute is 
significant : since then we have had Miss Marie Corelli, Ouida’s 
disciple, and oddly like her in style, point of view and person- 
ality (they both even affected walking costumes of white satin 
with blue sashes) and doubtless Miss Corelli, too, had her 
guardsmen, or their equivalents; but who knows anything of 
these ? About them Max Beerbohm has written no essay ; 
in neither the literary nor the smart world was the Corelli ever a 
topic of discussiou or of serious comment; whereas Ouida 
somehow became first a mystery (the oddest speculation about 
her, mentioned by Miss ffrench, was that she might be George 
Eliot under an alias!), then a best-seller whom everyone read 
and discussed and whom the great entertained (she was con- 
sidered rather risgué), then, owing to her vindictively personal 
novel Friendship, a storm-centre of Florentine ¢.x<ial life, and 
finally a figure so eccentric, so aggressively individual, so passing 


Ouida: A Study in Ostentation. By Yvonne ffrench. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 8s. 6d.) . 








strange, that legends adhered to her with the delighted coavic- 
tion characteristic at all times of the gossip of English residents 
abroad concerning their compatriots. Some of these legends 
have grown, like the Greek tales of the family life of the gods, 
slightly contradictory and obscure. There is, for example, the 
tale, shrouded in confusing mists, of the horsewhipping in 
the streets of Florence (or rather in one street, for it is not said, 
unfortunately, to have been a habit), a drama in which the two 
agonists are traditionally alleged to have been Ouida and Mrs. 
Ross, the beautiful villainess of Ouida’s roman a clef, Friendship : 
but which of the two was the protagonist and which played the 
subordinate and less active part, is a matter round which con- 
troversy appears to have been waged for some fifty years. 
Miss ffrench, calling the story unreliable, refers to Ouida as 
the legendary victim ; but there are those who say that it must 
have been the other way round, since Mrs. Ross was a gentle- 
woman, and gentlewomen (unlike gentlemen) do not horsewhip 
their calumniators; on the other hand, Ouida lacked both 
physique and (probably) a horsewhip, while Mrs. Ross, born 
to the saddle, had both. Be that as it may, it is a tale not to be 
lightly renounced, and one hopes for the best : that Miss Ramé 
should, at least once in her life, have been horsewhipped, 
cannot but be a gratifying thought. 

And the more one learns about her, the more gratifying such 
a thought must be. Even when one has granted what Miss 
ffrench claims for her—courage, idealism, devotion to causes 
and to dogs, a certain intelligence, and a luxuriously soaring 
imagination—she remains a personality revolting beyond most 
standards, though many authors have pitched the standard 
pretty high. Miss ffrench grants rather more to her than I am 
inclined to think she deserves; ‘‘ half genius,’ she calis her, 
‘‘and half crazy .. . yet equipped with an integrity of ideas 
that wholly compensated for her wild defects.” But her worst 
defects were less wild than small, mean, and vulgar; petty 
snobbery, self-exaltation and lying, vindictive angers, greedy 
vanity : ‘‘ she was curious,” said Henry James, “‘ in a common, 
little way.’ And, unless we use genius to mean exuberant 
fancy and zest in creation, it is a word too high for this dashing 
and eager romancer, with her grandiose heroes and heroines, 
her shallow and indignant moral cries, and her execrable stvle. 
Passion and sincere views she had in plenty, but her thoughts 
and imaginings were of a meretricious, tawdry commonness, 
and the characters she created have no existence but as projec= 
tions of, or statements by, herself. 

As an essay in sympathetic psychological presentment, Miss 
ffrench’s study is admirable. She points out that QOuida’s 
excessive vanity was not complacency or smugness (she was 
too sensitive for these) but a pathological condition, and her 
outrageous outbursts of bombast were caused partly by the 
consciousness of being derided by the intellectual prigs. Much 
of her ill temper, again, Miss ffrench attributes to her frustrated 
passion for and pursuit of the Marchese Stufa—that unhappy 
affair of which the true version will never be written, now that 
the actors in it are dead, and only one of them has left a record. 
stamped with every mark of impassioned self-delusion. Ouida 
emerges from Miss ffrench’s skilful and accurate pencil a vivid. 
indomitable figure : warped and vanity-crazed, unlikeabie and 
absurd, she was, but full of tough loyalties and fiery, tilting. 
crusading zeals. 

Yet it is by her absurdities that she lives, and will live ; her 
guardsmen and her high-life are her passport to fame. 
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balanced and scholarly. . . . Here are 
fourteen studies mainly dealing with 
the social changes that sundered the 
England of Defoe from the America of 
Henry Ford.”,—Punch 
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Stephen Rynne 


A Journal of Trish Country Life 


“It is difficult not to be extravagant in 
praise of this hook. Mr. Rynne is one 
of those very rare people who can set 
down the trivial chronicle of country 
things in such a manner that, while it 
is all as quiet as an autumn day, it 
glows with the intensity of leaves in 
autumn.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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A. G. Macdonell 


“ Far surpasses anything of the kind 
hitherto known to me.’’—Frank 
Swinnerton, Observer 


“The book is extremely funny all 
through; Mr. Macdenell’s light and 
frivolous touch is also very sure and is 
guided by quick human sympathies.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


“ As a satirist, Mr. Macdonell is highly 
diverting, and this new book of his 
keeps you in chuckles.”—Ralph Straus, 
Sunday Times 


“His searing, scathing satire is quite 
the best in contemporary writing. In 
its cruelty it might well be compared to 
a dry shave with a bad razor.’°—Peter 


Belloc, Daily Sketch 
7s. 6d. 
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THE MIDDLE WAY 
Harold Macmillan, M.P. 


A study of the problem of economic 
and social progress in a free and 
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of the present financial reign that is 
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BID FOR COLONIES 

A. J. P. Taylor 
The creation of the Germen colonial 
empire in 1884 and 1885 has often 
been deseribed, but it has never been 
explained. This book relates German 
colonial expansion to the general course 
of European policy. 
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LESSONS FOR ENGLAND 


Europe Re-housed. By Elizabeth Denby. (Allen and Unwin: 


14S.) 

THE outcome of eight years’ practical experience of slum- 
clearance and re-housing at home, followed by a year’s intensive 
investigation of post-War working class housing schemes in 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Europe Re-housed 
is a remarkable book, brilliantly illustrated, that will certainly 
take its place as a standard work and that should assuredly 
be read by every chairman and officer of every municipal 
housing committee. 

Hers was a truly formidable programme, but fortunately 
Miss Denby has a remarkably clear mind and a wholly admirable 
gift for the lucid tabulation of her findings. Further, the book 
has a quite unexpected charm. We are all inquisitive. We all 
want to know how other people eat and work and plan their 
day, and what she has to tell us has much of the interest of 
walking through a foreign town at that magic hour when living 
room lights are on, but the blinds have not yet been drawn. 
For it was clearly impossible to consider these housing schemes 
intelligently without first having a clear idea of the national 
habits of life, requirements and aspirations of the inhabitants 
of the different places. So you may read of the communal 
steam-bath in Finland and Sweden; of the provision of one 
free bath per head per month in Italy; of the housewives’ 
preferences here or there for this or that way of cooking or 
doing the weekly washing; and of the method by which the 
men of the family prefer to go to and from their work. 

She is just as clear and just as detailed in her exposition 
of various national methods of financing housing schemes, 
of actual building and general lay-out. Of all the re-housing 
schemes she has visited, I think Miss Denby would put those 
of Vienna and Sweden in the first place. Now though Miss 
Denby (wisely co-opted by the L.C.C. to assist in housing 
matters) may indeed patriotically wish not to appear slighting 
to England’s efforts, one does seem to detect a wistfulness in her 
just admiration for certain foreign achievements that even her 
fair-minded loyalty cannot wholly dissemble. Sharing her 
enthusiasms myself I feel that in her place I should have been 
tempted to be offensively derisive of much of our democratic 
muddling where she is patiently explanatory ; a far more difficult 
and helpful thing to be. 

Only as compared to one other great European democracy— 
the French—do we seem reasonably sane, but then their 
unbusinesslike negligence with regard to town-planning and 
housing in general is just fantastic, the few imaginative and 
most interesting experiments in new suburb building on the 
outskirts of Paris which have been so much publicised (Drance 
la Muette, for example) are brilliant exceptions to arule of dismal 
hugger-mugger, and even some of these potential high-lights 
seem to have proved unnerving failures, either through sabotage 
by uncontrolled rival private interests or through inherent 
defects in transport and other necessary services. But the 
official French ineptitude with regard to housing generally is, 
maybe, one of the things that the new régime has a mandate to 
make an end of. 

The author has some exceedingly sensible remarks to 
make about the general English attitude to housing : 

“Every town plan must be based on transport, since that is the 
essential framework which links each area to its neighbour. But 
transport should not be considered in the spirit of the British 
Ministry, whose motto is ‘ It is better to travel than to arrive ’.”’ 

Movement, she wisely says, should be subordinated to life 
and enjoyment : 

“It is more important to make a town fit to live in than easy 
to race through. The aim should be how few and not how many 
roads are needed in such a small country as Britain.”’ 

Again and again admirably conceived housing schemes are 
reported as having been spoiled through “ difficulties arising 
from the private ownership of urban land.” The phrase runs 
like a refrain through the book, particularly when France and 
England are being discussed. 

In Soviet Russia the entire absence of this crippling obstacle 
is, of course, notorious, and I have myself seen and marvelled 
at the town-planning results in Moscow and elsewhere. But 
I was not so well aware how little private interference with 
public works is brooked in totalitarian Germany and Italy, to 
the immense gain of the general public and of the national 


—— 


estate. One wonders how much longer the democracies cap 
afford to be so tender to the private owners of urban land, 

But then, after such a momentary pang of envy for certain 
spectacular yet creditable doings in the dictator countries, one 
recalls the Scandinavian democracies, and particularly Sweden, 
probably the most civilised, prosperous and happy State in the 
world, and certainly, to me, the most attractive. How does 
Sweden manage these things ? Miss Denby will tell you,in 
detail, but this is her general appreciation : 

“|, . Friendliness, security, ease, and dignity of life—all com. 
bining to create an atmosphere of happiness which is not dispelled, 
however often acquaintance is renewed. Democratic, with jo 
great extremes of riches or poverty to distress the mind: alige, 
alert, eager, full of fun, its inhabitants seem to be well on the way 
to attaining the full life . as ill-designed and unregulated new 
building is prevented by the town plan (which has had both local 
and Government approval), and as ‘ good’ but old buildings are 
carefully protected, the beauty and unity of Swedish towns js 
increasing, and increasing ,rapidly. The general co-ordination of 
street-architecture is particularly fine, and the ‘ wild-west’ appear- 
ance of the majority of our English redevelopment areas seems to 
have been entirely avoided. For the control of development js 
really stringent.” 

It is interesting to find that Great Britain has spent far more 
per dwelling than has any other country : 

“|, . It is true that the British problem of large industrial slum 
towns was greater than that of any other nation, the policy of 
granting a direct subsidy for land and buildings has been surprisingly 
extravagant. It can be justified only if these expensive new British 
homes surpass those of every other nation, incorporate every requisite 
for happy and healthy lives, and combine to form new areas which 
will wipe out the ugly heritage of the old industrial slums.” 

But do they ? Too often our new housing estates are planned 
in England in such a way that : 

“Englishmen themselves deplore the ribbon-rash, the ruined 
country, the shoddy ugly dwellings which have sprung up to meet 
the urgent needs of the people; hundreds of thousands of the 
poorest citizens have been segregated in lonely estates without 
adequate shops, without enjoyment, without sufficient anticipation 
of the help which they, as ex-slum dwellers, so urgently need.”’ 

In one particular, however, England ranks high, as it is only 
here and in Holland that the desirability is officially recognised 
of providing a living-room, with separate bedrooms for parents, 
boys and girls. 

Also, no doubt, we should gét creditably high marks for such 
admittedly important things as sanitation and sewerage, water 
supplies and road-surfacing—the only ‘“‘ Amenities ” generally 
understood in our overwhelmingly urban-minded England. 

But if we want a really civilised country fit for poets as well 
as for plumbers, that is not enough. We need to see to it that 
town-planning lay-outs, often admirably devised, are not 
immediately stultified by the inept ugliness of individual build- 
ing that destroys all hope of final graciousness, and further, 
that the mere ownership of land should carry with it no right of 
selfish exploitation. 

Tardily, timidly, we have instituted certain checks to private 
trespass against public interest (often unwitting), but they are 
still grotesquely inadequate as all may see. Only new and 
fearless legislation can avail, coupled with an altogether more 
enlightened administration through a local government greatly 
changed in its personnel. But, in our democracy, these things 
must all wait on public opinion. How and when, if ever, can 
We arouse it to demand a better management of our national 
estate ? CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


A PROGRAMME FOR AFRICA 
By W. M. Macmillan. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


A MIXTURE of good intentions and interested propaganda, of 
sound theories and fallacies, has destroyed the confidence 
which once inspired British liberalism in its African activities. 
In the nineteenth century the missionaries gave us a clear 
programme for Africa. They believed in the spiritual and 
material value of European civilisation ; they believed in the 
African’s capacity to become a sharer in it, and in our own 
duty to make him a sharer. This programme rested on the 
postulate of the brotherhood of man; it was so widely 
accepted that it found expression even in the slogans of 
politicians— Equal rights for all civilised men.’’ But these 
slogans have gone out of fashion. The missionaries’ pro- 
gramme has come under fire from all sides. In present-day 
South Africa a civilised man is by definition (see, for example, 
the “* civilised Labour policy’) a white man; the black man, 
on account of his alleged ‘‘ difference,” can find no place as 


Africa Emergent. 
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Best sellers in London: Edinburgh heads the list (Odserver) 


Kdinburgh 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


* ‘ Beyond praise—every page is alive’ E. B. OSEORN! 
Daily Telegraph. ‘Vital and full of colour, What a 


pageant it is !—one of the few writers of our time of whom 


the word Distinction can be used.” A. G. MACDONELL : 
Observer. * Enchanting journey !—History bursts into 
spangles at the Sitwell touch.—Books of the Month. 

Profusely illustrated. 12,6 


* ‘This cheery, thrilling and delightfully original story 
of a young Viennese geological student, who managed to 
achieve his ambition of seeing under the surface in India, 
Purma, Afghanistan and Tibet—it is a great story.’ 

Great Britain and the East. ‘ Interesting from start to 
finish.’— Yorkshire Post. With 133 illustrations 12,6 


% 1. Was the Anschluss brought about by the will of 
the people or by violence ? 2.—Is it likely to continue by 
force or consent ? 3.—What does it mean in the general 
European context ? There is no one more fitted to answer 
these questions than the author of The Spanish Cockpit, 
himself an Austrian, * Admirable — lucid — impartial.’ 
Spectator, With maps. 8 6 


%& Nature defeated the Africans. Will it defeat civilization 
altogether ? This is perhaps the most important book ever 
published on the native and colonial problem. That 
Professor Macmillan is a prophet to be heeded is shown by 
the title of his last book, Warning from the West Indies 
(8/6). 15 - 


% In this new book Mr. Read discusses the social problems 
of our time as they affect the poet and artist, whose very 
existence he sees threatened by the organized ignorance 
His advice is not offered in a tame 
A vital book. 6/- 


of mass movements. 
spirit of non-detachment or escapism. 


% * Fearless vet sympathetic, and among all the recent 
books on the subject of human understanding there has 
been »o greater contribution to the study of mankind.’ 

Manchester Evening News. ‘ Modern 
whole will benefit greatly from this straightforwerd and 
the finished House of Adlerian 
Time & Tide. 106 


psychology as a 


carefully translated book 


psychology.” PHYLLIS BOTTOME : 


% Rimbaud, the poet, had one of the strangest and most 
romantic careers in the whole of history, and Miss Starkie 
gives a particularly full account of his amazing life in the 
Levant and Abyssinia as treder and explorer. * Nothing 
so elaborate and so readable has been done on the subject.’ 
London Mercury. ‘ Fascinating. — Time & Tide. 


Illustrated. 15,- 


* T. Ez Hulme, the philosopher and poet, has proved 
to be perhaps the most influentie! mind of his generation. 
Mr. Roberts's study is important for everyone who would 
understand the philosophy, the aesthetics and art of the 


present time and probably of the future. 10 6 


book is intended primarily for the 


intelligent 


% This important 


professional student and secondarily for the 


layman. It gives a critical description of all ceononiic 
theories, of any significance, from Plato to the present 
day. Professor Roll’s treatment of Karl Marx is parti 
carly full and illuminating. 12 6 
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equal sharer in a common framework of society and politics ; 
the pretended ideal is “‘ segregation.” By way of reaction 
against this, English idealism too often tends to slip into 
segregationism of another kind; let us leave the African 
alone (as if we could !) in his own continent. Social anthro- 
pology is not a political programme, but its valid conclusions 
are sometimes misquoted to support policies of a similar 
tendency. Its researches have revealed, in place of a single 
abstract humanity, the concrete individuality and diversity 
of autonomous cultures. Modern colonial administration has 
with praiseworthy zeal sought to make use of this new know- 
ledge. But there is danger lest the new approach should 
encourage a negative, quasi-segregationist temper which may 
blind us to the urgent need of making the Africans sharers in 
the elementary blessings of our civilisation—economic pro- 
ductivity, good health, education. ‘‘No one knows yet,” 
says Professor Macmillan, ‘what really healthy Africans 
might be and do.” And he complains: ‘ The new rule is 
not so much that Africans must be educated, but a negative, 
that education must on no account de-Africanise its recipients.” 

Professor Macmillan makes use of published anthropological 
research—he could not do otherwise. It would be a pity if 
readers imagined that there was any necessary quarrel between 
him and workers in another field. But his own point of 
view is that of the historian, and he is fearful lest policy 
should lean exclusively on a single anthropological prop. He 
accepts de-tribalisation as an historical necessity, which 
carries with it the promise (this was the constant burden of 
the late Professor Unwin’s teaching in European economic 
history) of a larger life. The welfare of the African does not 
depend “on keeping the old society unbroken.” New calls 
are being made on that society; without radical change 
it cannot meet them. European rulers have first and foremost to 
face “‘the inescapable duty of applying Western knowledge 
to the mitigation of African suffering and the benefit of 
African health.” To Western knowledge add Western capital. 
The basic African problem is Africa’s poverty. Only economic 
energy coming from outside can enable Africa to grapple wit! 
that problem. What then is the significance of the experi- 
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ment of indirect rule? In the long run it must be judged 
by its success or failure in producing a democratic will anq 
intelligence capable of using the new economic power s0 ag 
to ensure the real progress of African society. ‘‘ The only 
real test of the success of any plan must be that it leads 
Africans at last into doing by and for themselves something 
of the work they have so long left undone.” 

These are the main lines of Professor Macmillan’s programme. 
It is the missionaries’ programme brought up to date, re-stated 
in terms of twentieth-century experience in science, economics, 
and administration. It is re-stated by a writer who has an 
unusually wide knowledge of Africa. He says that eight years 
of thought have gone to the making of his book; but behind 
those eight years are twenty years of work in South Africa, 
Professor Macmillan does not have to demonstrate his know- 
ledge by a profuse ‘citation of documents; they are ready at 
hand, whenever he needs them, to reinforce his observation 
and criticism. The book is full of interesting material dealing 
with the various manifestations of European activity in Africa, 
and their impact upon a changing society. Although the 
main theme is constantly repeated and emphasised, the varia- 
tions due to different climatic, racial, political and economic 
circumstances are plainly stated. The most obvious gap 
in the book is its omission to probe the problem deeply in 
its metropolitan aspect. Exactly how is the necessary capital 
to be pumped into Africa? How are we to break the vicious 
circle of low productivity, scanty revenue, disease, ignorance, 
low productivity ? Professor Macmillan makes some sugges- 
tions. Among them is the suggestion that the Metropolitan 
country should take on its own shoulders the ordinary costs 
of administration. This may be just, but it is not likely to 
happen. Even if it did happen, it would not of itself be 
sufficient. It is easier to see long-range necessities than short- 
range ways and means. In considering ways and means, 
Professor Macmillan is refreshingly free from the usual 
prejudices. Some of his ideas should stimulate expert investi- 
gation. But the immediate need is to recover a clear view 
of the end to be pursued, and to create the enthusiasm and the 
resolution to pursue it. It is particularly here that Professor 
Macmillan’s book will do very great good. W.K. HANCOCK. 


ROOSEVELT IS NOT HITLER 


Roosevelt. A Study in Fortune and Power. By Emil Ludwig. 
(Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d.) 


‘* EVEN today we have this ridiculous situation, that the traveller 
in a transcontinental train suddenly finds himself compelled, 
between the hours of twelve and five, to become an ascetic 
saint, because he happens to be passing through a dry State, 
and then after five o’clock he is once more permitted to become 
a bacchanalian reveller: pauses which put one in mind of the 
terrifying moments in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” In this 
book there is a great deal of this kind of thing, for Herr Ludwig 
is always being put in mind of things and delivering reflections 
on human life which will, no doubt, like the lectures of Mr. 
Joseph Finsbury, gain him “ the respect of the feeble-minded.” 
Yet what Herr Ludwig set out to do was worth doing. He 
has been struck by the important fact that alone among the 
great Powers of the world, the United States is ruled by a 
man whose sympathies are with the left, with the “ under- 
privileged,” to use an American term, and that this ruler has 
won and kept his place without any of the dictatorial mechan- 
isms ; h¢ has neither used nor needed concentration camps or 
confessions ; he is not haunted by ghosts like the Trotskyites 
who murder sleep in the Kremlin or the Jews and Marxists 
who overshadow the pure German peace of Berchtesgaden. 
So Herr Ludwig might have had something of interest to say 
on Mr. Roosevelt, whom he has been permitted to study at the 
White House and at Hyde Park. 

But Herr Ludwig had less limited plans. He has the true 
Germanic taste for the vast and shallow generalisation, for 
the hasty inference based on the imperfectly observed pheno- 
menon. So when he sees Washington from the Goodyear 
dirigible he notes how ‘“‘ the tremendous river holds the city 
in its embrace, placing it thus among those feminine cities 
which, like Paris, are mastered by the river instead of, like 
masculine Rome, mastering it.” He also discovers that 
Washington has a very high proportion of bald heads. . The 
Senate pages whom most visitors find remarkably like American 
boys are, to Herr Ludwig, the reason why the Senate is a 
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Kidnapping ! 


The head of the G-Men himself tells 
the dramatic, enthralling story of the 
grim fight to clean up crime in 
America in his first book 


Persons in Hiding 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


With a frontispiece portrait - 8/6 
‘This is something more important than a 


rogues’ gallery. It is a serious contri- 


bution to modern criminology.’—HAROLD 
NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph. 


The autobiography of a ‘white- 
collar tramp’—the life story of a 
young man at home with 
homelessness | 


So What? 


CHARLES LANDERY 


‘Magnificent stuff’ 


—GODFREY WINN in the Sunday Express «8/6 





THE 


Traveller’s Return 
E. F. BOZMAN’S new novel 


All the world loves a ghost story, and here 
is a ghost story with a difference, a mixture 
of fantasy and reality, as individual as this 
author’s outstanding first novel, X plus Y. 


7/6 


Night of the Party 


MARTIN BOYD’S new novel 


‘Mr. Boyd’s best. What the outcome is 
I will not say, but it is exactly the right 
ending to a story which is wittily and 
even brilliantly told..— RALPH sTRAUS 
in the Sunday Times. 7/6 
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distinguished fiction 


James Hanley 
HOLLOW SEA 


‘This new long novel describes a 
troopship voyage on the high seas in 
wartime, and in every practical detail 
of the voyage Mr. Hanley carries the 
reader with him. It is vivid, exciting 
stuff. One sees it all, takes part in it all. 
... The foreboding of disaster hangs 
over the ship like a thickening mist.’ 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. ‘ We feel, when we put 
the book down, that we haveexperienced 
something as a whole. The A10 has 
become a living entity. Mr. Hanley’s 
ship takes shape, moving, damnably 
real, yet not quite of this world.’ 
C. DAY LEWIS (Book Society News). 
‘Strong and powerfully moving.’ NEWS 
CHRONICLE. 512 large pages. 10s 6d 


Recommended by The Book Society. 


Basil Creighton 


THE BLACKBIRD 
‘So lucid and so subtle that the book 
seems to be brimming with wisdom. .. 
All who can tell how good it is will 
find The Blackbird engrossing.’ FRANK 
SWINNERTON (Observer). 7s 6d 


Norman Denny 
THE SERPENT & THE DOVE 


‘Most amusing... An amazingly com- 
petent and balanced work for a first 
novel. Mr. Denny is shaping for a gilt- 
edged security in the literary market.’ 
TIMES LIT. SUPPLEMENT. 7s 6d 


Yvonne Cloud 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
‘Here is a worth-while novel, very well 
written, well thought out, and concerned 
with the actualities of today . . . Every 
bit of it is entertaining, with more than 
entertainment value.’ YORKS POST. 7s 6d 
Recommended by The Book Society. 
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** more poetical ’’ institution than the House of Representatives, 
for that latter body has not, Herr Ludwig believes, the 
“little gamecocks of the Senate, these airy genii who steep 
politics in a bright blue light and transplant the whole into a 
world of play.”” This bright blue light no doubt accounts for 
the patronising but not acute glances which Herr Ludwig has 
cast on the Senate, glances which at one time lead him to assert 
that the Senate has no women members, at another to realise 
that it has ; which allow him to pat Secretary Hull on the head 
in a kind but rather contemptuous way and to note that Senator 
Barkley ‘‘ seemed to me to be playing the role of a leader ”’—a 
supposition which shows that the intuitive methods of Herr 
Ludwig sometimes lead to the same results as more pedestrian 
techniques. For Senator Barkley looks like a leader because 
he is a leader, the leader of the Democratic party in the Senate. 
But it is hardly worth while spending time on Herr Ludwig’s 
general political reflections and observations. They are 
pompous and ill-informed and enlivened by sketches of the 
characters which may dazzle but do not illuminate. Senator 
Nye’s face, we learn, is “‘ Slavic rather than proletarian, sharp, 
brief, inelegant, compact.” But the centre of this book (after 
Herr Ludwig himself, of course) is the President. Herr Ludwig 
is too practised an interviewer and observer not to make some 
good points, and though the tone is a little too much 
like that of a fulsome royal biography, the sections of 
this book which deal with the President are worth reading— 
by people who have already learned the outlines of the story and 
who can stand the vagueness of most of the narrative and the 
inaccuracy of a large proportion of the few currants of fact 
stuck in the pudding of praise. But for the common reader 
who wants to learn something about one of the great figures of 
the contemporary world and who had no very clear background 
of knowledge, Herr Ludwig’s book is going to be of little use. 
He will learn from it that Mr. Roosevelt has a great deal of 
charm, obstinacy, courage, that he does not like dressing up, 
that he likes yachting, that he is not an anti-semite and other 
gencralities of that type. But of what Mr. Roosevelt has done, 
how he attained his power, how he has kept it, of his enemies 
and allies, he will learn next to nothing. In return he will 
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learn a great deal about what Herr Ludwig thinks on varioys 
topics more or less remotely connected with the noming] 
subject. Some American radio stations have had to forbig 
bands to “swing” melodies so far away from the originals 
that the listeners cannot recognise the basic theme. In this 
book Herr Ludwig swings his simple tune high, wide ang 
handsome: even if he were a literary Benny Goodman this 
would be a nuisance—and Herr Ludwig isn’t. 


D. W. Brocay. 


FROM THE MANTELPIECE 


Three Guineas. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


‘THERE is a mythical quality about Mrs. Woolf. It is sometimes 
hard not to believe that she is a character invented by Mr, 
E. M. Forster. Listen to him describing the Schlegel sisters iy 
Howards End and think how it applies. 

“Jn their own fashion they cared deeply about politics, though not 
as politicians would have us care; they desired that public life should 
mirror whatever is good in the life within. ‘Temperance, tolerance, 
and sexual equality were intelligible cries to them; whereas they did 
not follow our Forward Policy in Thibet with the keen attention it 
merits, and would at times dismiss the whole British Empire with a 
puzzled, if reverent, sigh.” 


It must have needed courage (what would the post bring ?) on 
the part of an earnest, middle-aged barrister to write to Mrs, 
Woolf asking her how in her opinion we were to prevent war 
and inviting her to join a society for that purpose. She would 
not join the society, but she sent him (the Schlegels could 
never have refused such an appeal) a guinea and a letter. This 
is the letter. 


The question—how are we to prevent © war ?—involyed 
elaborate and subtle research in that brain which I have always 
pictured as a large whorled shell with intricate convolutions 
trapping somewhere within them the sound of the sea (the sea 
which Mrs. Ramsay heard splashing round the lighthouse, as 
she turned the pages of the Stores catalogue) and stamped on 
the outside “‘A Present from ...” some family resort. It 
involves the whole social relationship between men and women: 
it involves an appeal she has received for the rebuilding fund 
of a women’s college and another from a society ‘‘ to help the 
daughters of educated men to obtain employment in the pro- 
fessions.”” Men are reminded of the sacrifices women made for 
centuries that they might be educated at the universities (has 
that education helped to prevent war? ), of the opposition, 
often gross and physical in form, they raised to prevent women 
in their turn receiving a university education, and of the present 
unfair discrimination against women in the professions, parti- 
cularly in the Civil Service. Yet now we turn to them and ask 
for their help. What can women do ?—‘‘ What real influence 
can we bring to bear upon law or business, religion or politics— 
we to whom many doors are still locked, or at best ajar, we who 
have neither capital nor force behind us ? ” 


The question is horribly just, and caught in that whorled 
shell goes echoing back. If men’s university education, 
their professional life with its absurd pageantries, the wigs 
and ribbons and stripes, have done nothing for peace but 
rather encouraged competition and war, is it right to help 
women along the same road? Mrs. Woolf’s notes are 
crammed with the appalling utterances of our professional 
leaders—a judge interpreting England and the late Sir Ernest 
Wild on the proper influence of women, and her pages 
are illustrated with photographs—of the general, the judge, 
the archbishop, tinkling with trinkets. And though in the end 
Mrs. Woolf does send a guinea each to the rebuilding fund and 
the society, to her latter gift she attaches a wise and austere 
condition. Biography—in the lives of such women as Florence 
Nightingale and Mary Kingsley—has taught her the value 
of the old unpaid-for education snatched with difficulty from 
the man-ruled home. ‘‘ We cannot deny that these, if not 
educated, still were civilised women.” 

“Thus biography, when asked the question we have put to it— 
how can we enter the professions and yet remain civilised human 
beings, human beings who discourage war, would seem to reply : 
If you refuse to be separated from the four great teachers of the 
daughters of educated men—poverty, chastity, derision and freedom 
from unreal loyalties—but combine them with some wealth, some 
knowledge, and some service to real loyalties, then you can enter 
the professions and escape the risks that make them undesirable. 
Such are the conditions attached to this guinea.” 
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THE MYSTERY 
oF VERSAILLES 


by J. R. Sturge-Whiting 


Thousands who have read “An Adventure” by the 
Misses Moberly and Jourdain will want to read this 
astonishing analysis of their story. Mr. Sturge-Whiting 
has brought much new light to bear on the problem of 
Versailles, which he has approached with scientific 
caution. His discoveries lead him to discard the psychic 
interpretation and to regard the ladies’.experience as 
psychological illusion. /llus, 10/5 
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| Published 30th June. 


INDIAN 
UNDERWORLD 


by M. Paul Dare, 


Formerly News-Editor of “The Times of India.” 


In India Mr. Dare has had ample opportunity in his 
capacity as journalist to come in contact with the rogues 
and vagabonds who pass themselves off as exponents of 
the Occult. He has also come in contact with much he 
regards both as genuine and inexplicable, and has written 
a fascinating book. J/ilus. /6 








... recent important books... 


THE FINDING OF THE THIRD EYE wy vera 


Stanley Alder, with a Foreword by Alice Bailey, is a 
book on the outline of Occultism for the man-in-the- 
street. 7/6 


THE OCCULT WAY iy P. G. Bowen, is a hook for 


serious students of the Occult. The best book of its” 


kind for 20 years. 10/6 


TURN EASTWARDS by Pascaline Mallet, tells how 


a Theosophist travelled through India barefoot, and 
records charming impressions of Gandhi and others. 


Illus. 10/6 


SUNBURST by Lorol Schofflacher, who travelled the 


world to proselytize Bahai-ism, and met many famous 
people. Illus. 15/- 


THE QUEST OF THE OVERSELF by Paul Brun- 


ton, now recognised as the foremost book on Yoga 
Philosophy. 3rd Impression. 15/- 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN DOUBL 


by the Hon. Ralph Shirley, which reviews all the available 
evidence on astral projection. 6/- 


THE PATH OF HEALING 1, 27. x. Chationer, which 


is one of the best books ever written about Spiritual 
Healing. 6/- 


THE OTHER LIFE by Rev. D. H. D. Wilkinson, 


with a Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge, who commends 
the book. 3/6 
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We are enabled to see the situation through 






the eyes of each of them in turn. Times 
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the war than any living man. Times Lit. Sup. 
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Chastity is given a very wide, very intellectual meaning: it 
has nothing—in Mrs. Woolf’s argument—to do with sexual 
experience ; though it is hard to understand why Mrs. Woolf 
should rule out the genuine chastity—as practised by Florence 
Nightingale and Mary Kingsley—from the value of their 
education. 


It is here we come on the one defect of this clear brilliant 
essay. When Mrs. Woolf’s argument touches morality or 
religion we are aware of odd sounds in the shell. Can a 
shell be a little old-fashioned (quoting Renan), a little 
provincial, even a little shrill ? Can a shell be said to lead a 
too sheltered life? Mrs. Woolf discusses Christianity 
only in terms of the Church of England, and one cannot 
imagine the most agnostic Frenchwoman—a countrywoman 
of Maritain, Bloy, Peguy, Mauriac—writing of the moral 
laws : 

** That such laws exist, and are observed by civilised people, is 
fairly generally allowed ; but it is beginning to be agreed that they 
were not laid down by ‘ God,’ who is now very generally held” 
(note the unusual stylistic chaos: is some emotion imperfectly 
suppressed ?) “‘ to be a conception, of patriarchal origin, valid only 
for certain races, at certain stages and times.” 


ce 


And only a very good woman, living at a “‘ good address,” 
could write in connexion with what Sir Ernest Wild so com- 
placently considered to be woman’s proper influence (“‘ every 
man who had a woman to care about him liked to shine in her 
eyes °’): 

“If such is the real nature of our influence, and we all recognise 
the description and have noted the effects, it is either beyond our 
reach, for many of us are plain, poor and old; or beneath our 
contempt, for many of us would prefer to call ourselves prostitutes 
simply and to take our stand openly under the lamps of Piccadilly 
Circus rather than use it.” 


It is all a little reminiscent of the words of that good man who 
would rather have given his daughter poison than a copy of 
The Well of Loneliness. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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FIVE LIVES . 


Among Others. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 15s.) 
Patches of Sunlight. By Lord Dunsany. (Heinemann. 15s,) 


The Testament of Caliban. By David Edstrom. (Rober 
Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

The Waveless Plain. By Walter Starkie. (Murray. 12s, 6d.) 

The Way to the Present. By John Van Druten. (Michael 


10s. 6d.) 


THERE is something slightly invidious about reviewing an auto. 
biography, for neither author nor reader can regard it purely as g 
literary exercise. It is a man’s own character and achievements 
which are exposed for sale and, consequently, for criticism, 
The old type of ‘‘ reminiscence,” the chronicle of encounters 
with the august, is almost obsolete, and autobiographies tend 
more and more to become apologias, credos and even psycho- 
logical analyses. .Everyone is justly entitled to regard his 
own career with interest, and there is a probability that, if 
he possesses any narrative sense at all, he will make a readable 
book of it. All five of these autobiographies are readable or 
much more readable, at any rate, than five novels of the same 
class (it all depends on one’s fondness for reading). 

Lord Elton enjoys the position so enigmatic to the foreign, 
so comforting to the English political mind, of a Labour Peer; 
his the style of Baron ; his the ermine and the velvet and the 
privilege of the golden hangman’s rope ; his the exclusion from 
effective political controversy with which we delight to honour 
our politicians; his the ever-recurring chance of being 
announced by the butler as Lord Eldon or Lord Elveden; 
his the principle which eschews such things as dross. 

There is a highly instructive contrast between the two 
sections of that patient body of noblemen who represent 
Socialism in the Upper House; the hereditary peers 
have almost all been led into antagonism with the existing 
order by picturesque (and sometimes picaresque) happenings 
in their private lives; their biographies, candidly written, 
would be highly entertaining. Those, on the other hand, 
who were ennobled by Ramsay MacDonald carry innocence 
to the verge of insignificance and their blameless histories 
offer little to the reader who is not interested in the internal 
bickerings of those brief and unhappy administrations. It 
seemed as though, after the prodigal creations of Mr. Lloyd 
George, we had a Prime Minister who wished to show that 
although a Radical he knew a decent fellow when he saw one, 
and the Slump Peers will remain for decades models of what 
would have been considered suitable senators by Bagehot 
and Mill, well-informed, chaste, temperate, disinterested. 

Lord Elton, though conspicuous for these qualities, boasted a 
touch of humanity through his connexion with Oxford and 
Kut. He remained a don and soldier and showed the good 
qualities of those professions—a scepticism about verbal 
phrases and loyalty to his leader. The latter quality, perhaps, 
is. his most admirable. He has taken on, almost alone, the 
thankless task of defending Ramsay MacDonald’s memory, 
and he will be remembered honourably for it when the present 
wave of detraction and vilification is past. Meanwhile he can 
be forgiven for his very considerable asperity towards less loyal 
former associates and followers. It seems from these pages 
that the author was never a Socialist in the full Marxist sense, 
but found himself led by a sense of philanthropy and a distaste 
for usurers into company that was never wholly congenial ; 
his affinities would rather have been with the Hilaire Belloc 
of 1908. Now disillusionment has produced something vezy 
like a Tory and something quite like the kind of Tory which 
the Conservative Party very much needs. His attitude, in 
particular, to the sentimentalisation of poverty is stimulating, 
and convincing coming from a man who has experienced real 
starvation. He is very well placed to appreciate the gulf 
between the working class and intellectual Socialists. ‘Two 
pages of his book contain a warning which, read in relation 
to Spanish history of the past five years, is of the utmost im- 
portance; of the danger of an electorate, mildly interested in 
the alleviation of working conditions, suddenly finding that 
it has put into power a gang of doctrinaire revolutionaries. 

Where Lord Elton provokes respect, Lord Dunsany provokes 


Joseph. 


affection. Patches of Sunlight is an admirable title for a 
book as fragrant and mellow as a walled fruit garden. There 
is not a bitter word anywhere or an ill-natured joke. Lord 


Dunsany has enjoyed his sport and his writing and his romps 
with his nieces; he enjoys sunset and dawn and for that 
matter noon and midnight too. He has had a good constitution, 
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THE SCAPEGOAT DANCES Mark Benney 7/6 


“Ought to continue the success of Low Company.! Well away up towards the top of the list.2_ Abounds in life 
onevery page. Once againa triumph.4 The born writer.5 Undeniable force and truth.© A fine novel.?_ Engrossing.® 
Comedy worthy of W. W. Jacobs.8 His portraiture is really remarkable.’ His grasp of the essence of human situations 
is astonishing.8 Tense, accurate and swift narrative. Astonishing perception and artistry.!0 In many ways better 
than Low Company)! 


THE TRUMPET IS MINE Cecil Lewis 86 


“The most exquisite picture of the South Seas ever likely to be published.'2 As good as a very good writer can 
make it.!- Haunting pictures of all the beauty.!3_ The clarity, the humour and the topsy-turvy loveliness of a dream.'+ 
A rare flower.!5_ A glorious record.'5 Of great interest.!© An artist.!6 Continuous level of vivid writing.!7_- From 
cover to cover it is a lovely book.'’ A master of words.!? Perfect.2° Passages of loveliness.2! He has succeeded 
admirably.22_ First rate.22, A beautiful book glowing with life and poetic fervour.73 


HOUSE OF ALL NATIONS Christina Stead 10/6 


*“A book of memorable paris and an impressive whole.*4 It teems with vitality2* Genius.24 Such variety of 
character, presented with so original and vivid a style, makes this book quite outstanding.24 She has wit, ideas and an 
inexhaustible intellectual curiosity, fancy and a torrential and sparkling flow of words.'5 This exciting, cautionary, 
symbolic tale of High Finance.!* Tingles with reality.25 Crisp, amusing, revealing.*S The writing is brilliant.2° She 
is one of the few really criginal people we have produced since the war.27 


SUICIDE Henry Romilly Fedden 12/6 


* Brilliantly written and learned.!© Entertaining as well as instructive.'© His style is polished, his comments 
invariably sensible, and his book can be very sharply recommended.’ The only authoritative English book ona most 
important subject.8 Erudite and beautifully written.28 Wise and well informed.*® Full of fascinating anecdotes.*? 


Much bizarre and diverting information.22 Written with admirable balance and diane” Illustrated. 
1 The Observer. 2 Seait O'Faolain. 3 Glasgow Herald. 4 Manchester Evening News. 5 Kate O'Brien. © Daily Mail. 
7 Howard Spring. % New Statesman. % News Chronicle. © Liverpool Post. © Li erpoel Echo. 32 Books of To-davx. 
13 Daily Telegraph. ‘4 Daily Herald. ‘5 Times Lit. Supp. 16 Time and_ Tide ? Moore Ritchie. 38 Northern Echo. 
19 Bystander. 2% Helen Cockburn. 2 The Times. The Listener. *3 The _ tin. 74 Richard Church. 25 Reynolds 
News. 26 Manchester Guardian, 77 Rebecca West. ** Hareld Nicolson. 7° Evelyn Waugh. 3° Western Mail. 
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THE MODERN POET IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 





The pi pi ha nna recone ge a The section in Volume III. of Chambers’s | 
the poetry of to-day—containing wiles Cyclopedia cf English Literature dealing with the | 


by 49 Authors. Selected and Edited by Twentieth Century has been thoroughly revised by | 

GWENDOLEN MURPHY J.C. Smith. ¢ -B.E., LL.D., D.Litt., who has con- 
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: | 
ELIZABETH (ia Femme sans CHAMBERS'S CYCLOPEDIA OF | 


Homme): A Play in Three Acts by 

ANDRE JOSSET, adapted into Eng- 

lish by YWETTE PIENNE. 

as Covers 2/6 net Cloth 5/- net po a Fre —— rir 


As performed at the Haymarket Tir atre. 





A History Critica! and Biographical of Authors in the English 
‘Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with 


Specimens ef their Wrisings. I!ustrated with 300 Portraits and 
RAINER ARIA peas. 





Aspects of his Mind & Poetry THREE VOLUMES, Imp. 8ve, cloth, £3. net 
Four Lectures Edited by Vol. f. Old Engtish Vol. 18. This contains a Survey of 
Z - Literature is here covered the Eighteenth Century and articles 
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by Dr. A. W. Pollard. Austin Dobson oiher con- 
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A remarkable tribute to an important and Sir Sidney Lee. Dr. William Wallace (on Burns). 
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a comfortable position in the world, and that sort of arrested 
development which, given those two postulates, makes for 
abundant happiness. He has also, aesthetically, that voracious, 
positively bad taste which, if it denies him the highest pleasures, 
protects him from innumerable passing pains. One cannot 
help wondering how his more adult nephews and nieces will 
relish the resurrection of their school-room facetiae; it is 
typical of Lord Dunsany’s exuberant innocence that no doubt 
on this score should have occurred to him.; One cannot 
help liking the book—even the incredibly naive choice of 
illustrations. 

The Testament of Caliban is another kettle of fish. The 
author is described as ‘‘ the world-famous sculptor,’ and 
for those to whom Mr. Edstrom’s fame has not yet pene- 
trated it may be said that the story of his life is very much 
more remarkable than such of his work as is shown in the 
illustrations. He is an Americanised Swede who, apparently, 
enjoys some reputation in the countries of his birth and his 
adoption. His introducer, a Mr. Hughes, says in his foreword : 

*“ Move over, Benvenuto Cellini, and make room on the narrow 
shelf of great autobiographies for this self-life of David Edstrom, 
a rival of your genius in sculpture, as is the revelation of himself 
and of the amazingly various people he has met.”’ 

The opening words of the second chapter are : 


* Out of these terrific currents of emotion which swayed my 
infancy, out of the conflicting streams of paganism and militant, 
dramatic, horror-preducing Christianity, out of - burdened, over- 
wrought attempts which my secret heart and mind made to analyse 
and synthetise all the magic and mysticism and glamour and terror 


That is the kind of book it is, and very good reading, aloud, 
derisively, in the right company. The chief interests are 
Mr. Edstrom’s succession of painful maladies—including the 
itch which compelled him to bathe in chloroform during a 
period of courtship—and of intellectual foibles which give 
Mr. Hughes occasion for calling him ‘‘a seer of vast 
conceptions.” He studied oriental eroticism, Christian Science, 
the Ignation exercises with the zeal of an American women’s 
breakfast club; finally he found a solution in Freemasonry 
and ‘‘entered the gates 0° a new conception of life.” In 
Nashville he took ‘‘ the degrees from the third to the thirty- 
second.” ‘If there is a heaven that my mortal consciousness 
can picture,” he writes, ‘‘no place more near to it exists than 
the thirty-second degree as the Tennessee brethren gave it.” 
So that is fine. 

The Waveless Plain is qualified by the sub-title ‘‘ an Italian 
autobiography,” and it makes no more general claim than that. 
Professor Starkie is eager to dissipate the misunderstandings that 
have lately arisen between the Italian and English peoples, and he 
draws happily on a persona! experience to illustrate his theme. 

The Way to the Present offers no surprises. If a playgoer 
who was familiar with Mr. Van Druten’s work had set himself 
to construct out of his imagination the personal history of the 
author he might well have produced exactly this tale. It is 
pleasantly written, unpretentious and, I should imagine, abso- 
lutely honest. The author has had few interests outside the pro- 
fession in which he has made such smooth progress. It would 
be hard to find anyone less like Mr. Edstrom. I wonder if 
they met in Hollywood; it would be delightful to know how 
they got on. EVELYN WAUGH. 


RUSSIA IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Everyday Life in Russia. By Bertha Malnick. (Harrap. 12s, 6d.) 
The Russian Workers’ Own Story. By Boris Silver. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


G.P.U. Justice. By Maurice Edelman. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


THE spring season has brought the usual efflorescence—rather 
less abundant than in recent years—of books that tell tke 
truth about Russia. Miss Malnick sets out to show the 
Western reader how simple, yet beautiful, the everyday life 
of the ordinary Russian of today really is. She modestly 
describes her book as a compilation; for it is made up 
principally of excerpts from the Soviet Press, advertisements 
and announcements, and letters—some of them letters from 
Soviet leaders written for publication, others letters written 
by good Soviet children, just as good English children used 
to write in the reign of Queen Victoria, about what their 
country has done for them and what they ought to do for it, 
So you get a nice picture, supplemented by some nice drawings, 
of what contemporary Russia is like at school, at the university, 
at work and at play. ‘‘ No woman is allowed to bear her 
child at home. If the birth takes place rapidly and unex- 
pectedly, mother and child are taken to the nearest lying-in 
hospital as soon as possible.” There is even a translation 
of the form which has to be filled in about it. The form 
has, perhaps, just about the same relation to the reality as 
Miss Malnick’s book to contemporary Russia. 

Mr. Silver, on the other hand, is so hard-boiled that he 
believes nothing. He is a Belgian Socialist who visited 
Russia in 1905, has worked on and off for the revolutionary 
movement, and revisited Russia in 1933-4 in the guise of a 
foreign sympathiser in search of work in the Soviet paradise, 
His story is sometimes obscure. But his conclusions lack 
nothing in emphasis. 

“In the Kremlin” (he is quoting a Ukrainian Jew who is head of a 

Kolchoz, but the sentiments are his own), “Communism means 
power and government with special rights. A class had to be in- 
vented over which to rule. The central power systematically corrupts 
many honest and sincere members of the Party by training them into 
rulers. But... not all Party members are corrupted; some are 
expelled.” 
For an old student of Marx, it was a sad disillusionment to 
find that one can nowadays be a “‘ full-fledged Communist ” 
without knowing anything about economics except “ Stalin’s 
speeches, slogans and articles.” But perhaps the most 
interesting things in The Russian Workers’ Own Story are the 
glimpses it gives of the incongruous things that can still 
happen in that huge, amorphous country, where organisation 
has even now, outside the big towns, only skimmed the 
surface. It is only thus that you can explain the workers’ 
club tuning in, apparently without interference, to Dr. 
Goebbels from Berlin, the daughter of the secretary of the 
local Communist Club earnestly studying a work of Trotsky 
which has somehow escaped destruction, and the Jewish 
rabbi drinking imported French cognac and discussing whether 
it is really a sin to smoke on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Edelman, in G.P.U. Justice, presents the narrative of 
a German engineer named Kleist, which depicts the officials 
of the G.P.U. as perfect gentlemen. In spite of his innocence, 
appearances were against him (like the hero of a Victorian 
novel), so that even a just and kindly police could not help 
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arresting him. His treatment belied his fears, and after 
stringent but humane examination about alleged Trotskyist 
affinities, he was eventually released and dismissed from the 
country. This fortunate experience has convinced him that 
the G.P.U. are much maligned people, and that Zinovicv, 
Tukachevsky and the rest deserved all that they got. 

E. H. Carr. 


NEWS FROM WALES 
The Good Patch. By H. W. J. Edwards. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Old King Coal. By S. P. B. Mais. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
History of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. By 
Edwards. .(Lawrence and Wishart. 3s. 6d.) 
‘THERE seems to be a fashion in writing books about South 
Wales. As a social worker says in Mr. Mais’ novel, ‘* We’re 
becoming news. The newspapers are finding our misery 
good copy.’ But, to a Welshman at least, the writing of 
bad books about South Wales for an English public seems 
one final: insufferable insult added to so much misery. 
Edwards is a Welsh Catholic High Tory, trained in 
the school of Mr. Arthur Bryant, and his natural intelligence 
has become somewhat warped in the air of Ashridge. He 
has now reached the position in which Mr. Bryant can say 
of him, ‘* Today he calls himself a Tory. I doubt if he would 
claim to be a Conservative. He is certainly a revolutionary.” 
Such praise is embarrassing, at least to read, but Mr. Edwards 
lives up to it. He is in fact one of those revolutionaries whose 
strongest desire is to believe that the history of the last 150 
vears has never really happened, who believe, like Mr. Bryant, 
that the expression of that desire is a revolutionary act. The 
prospect of Mr. Edwards at grips with the Rhondda, which 
he seems to think means the Good Patch, is somewhat pathetic. 
Thus for him what is important in its landscape is not the 
magnificent industrial scenery of today but the nostalgic 
countryside which can be discovered in early nineteenth-century 
This for him is the reality; and in the same way 
Nonconformity, trade unionism, industrialism, the class war, 
which have made South Wales what it is today, are merely 
unfortunate aberrations. The reality is the little Catholic 
Church on the hill and the social doctrines of Quadragesimo 
One might take all this as an elaborate joke, or a 
mockery of men so foolish as to believe in Socialism, if Mr. 
Edwards did not take himself and his doctrines so seriously. 
he truth is that he is far more interested in himself than 
the Rhondda; poverty, industrialism, labour troubles, 
are merely occasions for him to indulge his obsessions and 
ignore what lies beneath his nose. His greatest obsession 
is, of course, Marxism. Again and again he assures us that 
it is false, wicked, doctrinaire, irrelevant, unrealistic; but 
he does it so often and, on his own evidence, with so little 
excuse, that in the end we are inclined to believe it must te 
the most important thing of all in South Wales. On the 
ther hand, by his reckless distortions Mr. Edwards disqualifies 
himse -If as an exponent or a critic of Marxism, and his frequent 
spellings also destroy any confidence in his knowledge of 
Welsh, 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais is as revolutionary as Mr. Edwards, and, 
though less explicit, he may be said to share some of the 
same beliefs ; but perhaps this is to take his novel too seriously. 
It is the story of a lustful coalowner who becomes a social 
worker and learns to love a poor, pure Welsh girl; of a wicked, 
hypocritical, socialist local preacher who seduces the fiancée 
of a crippled footballing miner and by betraying his comrades 
yecomes a great industrial magnate ; of hearts of gold beneath 
unprepossessing exteriors and a society where all are wicked 
except the underdogs, and they only keep their virtue so long 
as they stay put. Such stories must necessarily have a happy 
ending. In this it is the happiness of pure love and social 
reformed coalowner and his poor but honest girl 
found an Unemployed Centre and triumph over the wicked 
plots of the N.U.W.M. The crippled footballer learns to 
cobble and gets a job at the Centre. One sentence may be 
taken as typical of the whole book : “‘ John was feeling happier 
had felt for years. Jt was a great thing to have his 
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largely in the minds of Mr. Mais and the other Mr. Edwards, 
Yet his is the only book of the three which is instructive, 
honest and illuminating, and he is the only one of the thres 
authors who has respect for his subject, and tries to describe 
vyhat really is, not what is invented. It would be disastroys 
perhaps to judge the beliefs of these three authors by the books 
they inspire; if one did, Communism would win hands 
down. For Mr. Edwards has the great merit in a historian 
of enabling the reader to realise when the author’s judgemeat, 
it not his facts, may be wrong. He tells the history of the 
Federation from its formation up to 1935, and somehow his 
account of labour struggles, of apparently trivial and tedious 
1egotiations, of the growth of trade unionism, seems to express 
the true nature and spirit of the Welsh miner. It could not 
be otherwise, for the creation of the Federation is his greatest 
and most characteristic achievement. Mr. Ness Edwards’ 
book is to be recommended to anyone who really wishes to 
understand something of South Wales, and he himself is to 
be thanked for a valuable contribution to the history both of 
Wales and of the working class. GoRONWY Rets, 


THE GERMAN SONGS 


An historic survey of its 
By A. Closs. (Allen and 


The Genius of the German Lyric: 
formal and metaphysical values. 
Unwin. 18s.) 

IN this large volume of nearly five hundred pages, Dr. Closs 
shows us what German industry and thoroughness can accom- 
plish. The erudition is immense. The amount of studious 
reading required for the production of such a work is almost 
terrifying. The ordinary English reader is overwhelmed by 
the mass of material. For minute and careful research and as 
a chronicle of knowledge, there is, so far as we know, nothing 
to compare with it in the history of English song. The Biblio- 
graphy of authorities and criticisms alone occupies nearly 
seventeen large pages. We suppose that hardly a name known 
to the arduous professors of German literature in all the German 
Universities has been omitted. The names of all the lyrical 
poets, together with brief accounts of the lives and brief 
examples of their tone and style, are given, side by side 
with the philosophic or historical reasons for their thought and 
expression. They arrange themselves into fairly definite 
groups. For as in painting and other arts a certain spirit per- 
vades all poets and artists within periods of time so that one 
can generally fix the date of a work within very few years. 

In this volume Dr. Closs begins with the early Minnesingers, 
whom we may place between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies. By far the most memorable of them was Walther von 
der Vogelweide, whose beautiful songs are still familiar. From 
that point Dr. Closs proceeds industriously through the various 
epochs of development—the baroque, the “‘ enlightenment,” 
the pietistic, Romanticism, the patrioi:c songs of the Napoleonic 
wars, the political songs during the 1848 revolutions, right away 
to ** expressionism,”’ and the most recent schools of song up to 
the actual time of today. 

As was to be expected, he leads us point by point up to the 
lyrics of Goethe as being beyond comparison the greatest of 
the lyrical poets, as well as the greatest creative mind that Ger- 
many has produced. One is glad to notice that he gives a place 
to Herder as supplying the imaginative and emotional -nedium 
so terribly wanting in the “classical”? and imitative poets 
whose influence he destroyed. Herder largely derived his con- 
ception of the beauty to be found in the Folk Songs of the 
common people from the eccentric philosopher Hamann, whom 
he knew at the University of Kénigsberg, and from whom he 
derived the ideal of the heartfelt lyric with which he inspired 
Goethe in his youth. 

Towards Heine, who was undoubtedly the greatest German 
lyric poet second to Goethe alone, the author is rather chilly, 
probably owing to Heine’s present unpopularity among the 
Nazis as having been of Jewish descent, though to the last days 
of his exile in Paris he was always proud to call himself a 
German Poet. To make light of Heine is one of the worst 
mistakes a critic of German literature could make. But we 
owe much to Dr. Closs for his discriminating analysis of suc- 
ceeding poets, and other names still little recognised in this 
country, such as Freiligrath, Geibel, Stefan George, Grillparzer, 
Holderling, Holz, Morike, Werfel, Opitz, and Rilke. Of the 
last-named distinguished and solitary poet Dr. Closs complains 
that he was unable to obtain a photograph; yet in the work upon 
him by Dr, William Rose and G. Craig Houston, published 
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THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


PLUS THE BEAUTIES 
OF SCOTLAND : - - 





Sail from London to Leith—and see the historic | 


sights of Edinburgh—the Castle—Holyrood— 
Princes Street, etc. 


In the heart of Scottish tradition and scenery— 
you can spend a day in the historic Borders— 
visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. Another day 
The bus services are 
Splendid 


train service (journey one hour) to the Exhibi- 


touring the Trossachs. 
frequent and the fares moderate. 


Ample hotel and boarding accommoda- 
This is a splendid holiday tour. 


tion. 

tion. 
First Cabin—single 40/=; retun 67/6 
Second Cabin—single 25/-; retun 42/6 

Write for booklet ““W.D.” and full particulars of 


sailings. 





LONDON & EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Hermitage Steam Wharf, Wapping, LONDON, E.1 























BERMUDA ox 


2 BAHAMAS 


ORBITA JULY 14 
REINA del PACIFICO AUG, 25 
ORDUNA SEPT. 8 










TOURS at LOW FARES 
including hotel 





THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 3. OR AGENTS 
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HARROGATE 


TO LOSE YOUR AILMENTS 
OR FIND YOUR PLEASURES 


"Fie Pdi 3 Spa 
IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 


CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY TRAIN ANY DAY 


GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 
M. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency 
































Seotland is 
Different ... 


OU have heard all about the high-spots of Scottish 

scenery—moorland and torrent ; frowning precipice 

and glimmering loch; grim castle, or little village 
in the glen where the tradition of centuries is unbroken. 
But you will find (if you have only heard about such 
things) that their reality is more wonderful than you 
would have guessed. 


You will find, also, much that you have neither heard of 
nor guessed—for instance, some such sequestered scene 
as our picture reveals. For this land is full of surprises. 
A Cheap Monthly Return Ticket brings Scotland within 
your reach. You have the choice of travelling back by 
the East Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, with 
break of journey at any station. 


In many parts of Scotland you can get “* Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets.” Their price is from 8/-, and with 
them you are free to travel by any train in a wide area 
for a week. 


The following holiday guides are obtainable free from 
L‘N‘E‘R or L MS offices and agencies : ‘* Scotland for the 
Holidays.”’ ‘‘ Land of Scott and Burns.” *‘ Clyde Coast and 
Loch Lomond.” ‘‘ Through the Trossachs.” 


“THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK” 6d. 


” 3d. 


L‘N-E’R 
LMS “SCOTTISH APARTMENTS GUID 
MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two 


third-class adult passengers are conveyed to include 
outward and homeward journeys at reduced rates 


VISIT THE 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION, GLASGOW 
MAY to OCTOBER 


STAY AT N‘E‘R OR LMS 


L-N-E-R* LMS 


IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL? 
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this year, we find two excellent photographs, evidently charac- 
teristic. 

The book is written in admirable English, partly through the 
help of Mrs. Closs, who is the daughter of that great German 
scholar, the late Professor Priebsch, so well known till lately in 
London University. The large and learned volume hardly 
makes pleasurable reading for average English people, but for 
the student of German literature as a whole it would be very 
valuable. HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


OF DETECTION 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
(Hamish Hamilton. 


ROMANCES 


Lament for a Maker. 
Murder by Burial. 


By Michael Innes. 
By Stanley Casson. 


7s. 6d.) 
The End of Andrew Harrison. By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Appointment With Death. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Coroner Doubts. By R. A. J. Walling. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


The Ambart Trial. By Kenneth Ingram. (Quality Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Death Walks Softly. By Neal Shepherd. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
A Blunt Instrument. By Georgette Heyer. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Flying Blind. By Alice Campbell. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
By Clifford Knight. (Robert 


The Affair of the Heavenly Voice. 
(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


Hale. 7s. 6d.) 
Indigo Death. By Max Saltmarsh. 

Murder in Suffolk. By A. Fielding. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
“‘T HAVE always felt,” says that astute if pedantic Writer to 
the Signet, Mr. Wedderburn, “a curious attraction in 
romances of detection—a species of popular fiction which 
bears much the same relation to the world of actual crime 
as does pastoral poetry to the realities of rural economy.” 
A true word. When Mr. Wedderburn was called away from 
Edinburgh that Christmas to the snowbound Castle Erchany, 
however, he must have begun to wonder whether he was 
living in real life or a romance of detection. There was the 
laird, Ranald Guthrie : a miser, with the habit of pickpocketing 
scarecrows ; a poet, too, in his loopy way (hence the title of 
the book). There was the sinister castle tower, from which 
Guthrie had fallen to his death after making a pass at someone 
with a battle-axe. There was the ancient feud between the 
Guthries and the Lindsays, to be ended once for all by the 
love of young Lindsay for Guthrie’s ward, Christine, There 
was the factor, Hardcastle, an unco ruffian if ever I met one. 
And there was the affair of the Learned Rats, and their 
connexion with a distinguished radiologist from Australia. 
Mr. Innes gives us in this, his best book, a situation com- 
pounded of Aeschylus and Drury Lane melodrama—and gets 
away with it: he tells the story through the mouths of five 
of his characters in turn—and gets away with that. The 
tiro will be delighted by the colour, pathos and humour of 
his narrative, the veteran by the consummate skill with which 
he offers several plausible solutions of the mystery, each one 
developing naturally out of the last. 

Murder by Burial is another book which can be read just 
for the. excellence of its characterisation and style. Here, 
though, the actual detection is thin, and the crime-addict may 
resent having his roll of suspects reduced to one. The setting 
is the cathedral town of Kynchester: the antagonists are 
Canon Burbery, a real archaeologist, and Colonel Cackett, a 
bogus one, who is also involved in a back-to-the-Romans 
movement which is exploited by certain very unpleasant 
British Hooded Men. The murder, when it comes, is 
ingeniously contrived, but we have little doubt of its author. 
The moral of the book is that Satan has work for idle hands— 
especially when those hands belong to men who have exercised 
power but have not been, as the pundits put it, educated for 
leisure. To Mr. Crofts, on the other hand, the crime’s the 
thing. The End of Andrew Harrison is another of those sober, 
reasonable, closely-knit patterns of detection which we have 
come to expect from this writer. We may think that Inspector 
French is not quite as quick in the uptake as usual; but he 
is only a human policeman after all, not one of your amateur 
daemons of investigation, and as such we forgive him for not 
tumbling at once to the clue of the hot bowl and the method 
by which the porthole of the houseboat was opened. The 
victim here is a financier, and Mr. Crofts does not spare us 
the stink of High Finance: he also provides us with more 
psychological evidence against the murderer than usual. I 
have only two complaints—{1) Markham Crewe fades out 





from his initial importance in the book; and (2) I don’t lif. 
‘* For the first time in the case doubt ef his ultimate SUCCES 
reared its ugly head.” ‘ 

The convention by which the detective assembles all his 
suspects in the last chapter, and tells them how and who, ig nop 
only an interesting example of the artificiality of the detective 
novel but also the acid test of the writer’s technical skill. - Le 
the.plot be never so complex, provided it has a simple core, js 
closely knit and logically developed, the dénouement can spring 
its surprise and tidy up loose ends in a small compass. It is 
criticism of Appointment with Death, though a tribute to Mrs. 
Christie’s usual mastery of technique (she is surely the neatest 
plotter we have), that for once Poirot takes far too long—forty 
pages, to be exact—in his summing-up. Apart from this, anda 
superfluity of italics, this story of the murder of an abominable 
old American matriarch, set in the rose-red city of Petra, gets 
very fair marks. The Coroner Doubts begins with the apparent 
suicide of a distinguished geologist in his house on Dartmoor, 
A local solicitor, the coroner .at the inquest, is doubtful about 
the verdict and calls in Mr. Tolefree to investigate. Among the 
suspects are the two lovers of the dead man’s daughter and an 
ex-convict whom he had taken under his protection. Mr, 
Walling knows how to tell a story, and his plot is ingenious 
enough: I am not sure, though, that the type of man who 
commits blackmail is alsb the type who would commit 
murder to conceal the fact that he has been a blackmailer. | 
have not read any other books by Mr. Ingram, but was agreeably 
impressed by The Ambart Trial. Were again blackmail is 
involved. The scene is Berkshire: the time, Christmas. The 
mystery of the death of the disagreeable Mr. Claxe is investi- 
gated by Rudolph Mere and his barrister friend, Osborne Keale, 
who later undertakes the defence of the man accused of the 
crime. The dialogue and the characters are natural, while 
Osborne himself is made to give us a quite remarkable feeling 
of confidence in his powers. The book, however, is too long— 
the trial, which is excellently done, involves too much repeti- 
tion of material dealt with in the preliminary investigations. 

Death Walks Softly is a first novel, which shows its author 
possessed of considerable scientific knowledge, the power to 
spin an intricate plot, and the will to play fair with the reader. 
He might go far in the Wills-Crofts-Austin-Freeman school, 
which deliberately reduces the characters to the subordinate 
réle of ciphers in a mathematical problem. In this book, 
unfortunately, Mr. Shepherd tries to indicate character and 
mannerisms, and it is done with all the conscientious infelicity 
of a school-marm writing terminal reports. The victim here 
is the leading research chemist in the firm of Paralder and 
Hyde: the method, a hypodermic syringe: these jolly little 
instruments are so fragile that I should never attempt to commit 
murder with one myself ; but every man to his taste. Georgette 
Heyer, in A Blunt Instrument, gives a brilliant display of the 
most delicately pointed wit: she can be guaranteed to keep 
you in fits of laughter, but her detection is perfunctory, to say 
the least ; and, among a small cast of charming and really live 
characters, P.C. Glass stands out oddly unnatural with his 
religious mania, his volleys of texts, his insubordination to his 
superiors. If we can’t have discipline in the police force, 
where can we have it? Still, you should read this book. If 
you can stomach the clotted style of its opening chapters, you 
will find plenty to excite you in Flying Blind, though Miss 
Campbell gives the murderer away with both hands a third of 
the way through the book, and I am not sure she is quite sound 
on rigor mortis. We start with a series of inexplicable attacks 
upon two women, and end with suspense and bloodshed on the 
Wiltshire Downs. The Affair of the Heavenly Voice (the 
Heavenly Voice is the name of a gong in the house of an 
American woman detective-writer, who takes pupils in detective- 
writing) gives us an original lay-out and some superb specimens 
of high-flown American at its worst. 

The last two books on my list are thrillers pure and simple, 
and both have real merit. Mr. Saltmarsh has not yet de- 
Buchanised his style, and Jndigo Death relies more upon coinci- 
dence than a book by so inventive a writer should. Still, its 
tale of Nazi plots and sub-Nazi plots, racing at high speed 
from the English countryside to dark cellars in Germany, and 
ending in a terrific climax at Hindenburg’s tomb, will keep you 
enthralled. Murder in Suffolk, written in a quiet, unpretentious, 
but no less effective manner, weaves together smuggling on the 
Essex creeks and the Queen of Sheba’s lost treasure. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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Hundreds of Crippled Giris 
urgently need a holiday by the sea 


through the kindness of our supporters, we have 
ndreds of crippled girls a fortnig sht's holiday 
HOME, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


For several years, 
been able to give some hur 
at JOHN GROOM’S HOLIDAY 
Most of the girls have some serious disability. 
to see them starting off for the beach. Some are pushed in chairs, 
others hobble along with sticks and crutches. Yet all are merry and 
bright and in the highest of spirits, for this fortnight’s respite is, to 
them, just like ‘a little bit of heaven.” You would not find a happier 
party anywhere 

We want to do the same 


It is a touching sight 


again this Summer for as many cripples as 


possible. How many depends, of course, upon the contributions 
received. Will you help? The girls are anxiously looking forward to it. 
Whatever happens WE MUST NOT DISAPPOINT THEM! 


holiday 


unemployable 


plan are girls from our own Crippleage. 


Included in this seaside 
in the ordinary channels of 


90 per cent. of whom are 


industry. You can read about the good work these cripples are doing 
by sending for Latest Report o: you can come and see them making 
beautiful artificial flowers at Edgware Way, Edgware, any day except 


Saturday. 


Flease “ Cripples’ Holiday Fund,” 
AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION 


0 EAGE 


37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.€.1 


send contributicns to 





























Yes, you can buy happiness for a poor or crippled 
London slum child. One guinea from you means a 
fortnight’s much-needed holiday at the seaside or in 
the country. Surely it is worth while helping us to 
release these luckless little citizens for fourteen days 
from crowded homes and dingy city streets. 


Please do whatever ges can to: 


ia 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


(Ragged School Union, 1844) 
32 JOHN STREET, W.C.1 


AND QUEEN AND QUEEN MARY, 





send % 


Sanders, Treasurer. 


Patrons: THtik MAJesTIES THE KING 


General Secretary: CLIFFORD CARTER, 





| "A BIT OF 
a OLD ENGLAND’ 


awaits our seafarers in ports of 


the world through our many 
HOMES AND HOSTELS. 
Please help us maintain _ this 


wcrld-wide work by a gift to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Hon. ‘lreasurer, B.S.S., 680 
Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
(Herbert E. Barker, General 
Secretary). 


BRITISH SAILORS SOCIETY 


PATRONS: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN AND QUEEN MARY. 














YOU CAN BUY HAPPINESS: 








Thanksgiving 
for the 
English Bible 


To commemorate the Fourth Centenary of the 
English Bible, the Bible Society has opened a 
THANKSGIVING FUND, which aims at a permanent 
increase of £10,000 in the Society's annual income. 


YOU CAN SHARE IN THIS THANK- 
OFFERING IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 


1. You may take one of the Society’s new 
Collecting Boxes and promise to contribute 
through it 5s. a year. 


2. You may make a “ Covenanted ” Gift of £1 
or more annually. 


3. You may undertake to support a Col- 
porteur in China or India at a cost of £25 
per annum. 


All information respecting these schemes will be 
gladly supplied on application to:— 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


(Please mention this journal.) 








NOTABLE NUMBERS 


14 PAVEMENT, YORK—Sir Thomas Herbert's House. Outsid> hers 
James VI of Scotland and 1st of England was proclaimed. 





The ancient tradition of good food, good wine, and good 


tobacco,—in other words, good living—is expressed 
today in enother notable number — Player's No. 3 A 
metlow ripeness, an unmistakable distinctior of flavour 


and aroma make No. 3 a veritable prince of cigarctics. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


PLAYER'S 


supplied 
either plain 
or cork- 
tipped soask 
for which 
you prefer, 








50 TINS (plain onty) 3/4 
3P490 


20 ror 1/4 


Mite * 


50 For 3/3 
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FICTION 


By KATE 

The Crowning of a King. 
Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 

The Blackbird. By Basil Creighton. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Julie. By Francis Stuart. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Colonel Pontcarral. By Alberic Cahuet. (John Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Nya. By Stephen Haggard. (Faber and Faber: 8s. 6d.) 
The Crowning of a King is an immense and detailed novel 
dealing with German military life on the Russian front in 
1918, after the peace of Brest-Litovsk. It is by the author of 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa, and although echoes of the 
affaire Paprotkin resound significantly through the work 
now presented to us, this is in fact, Herr Zweig tells us in a 
revelatory and despondent author’s note, his first novel, 
now “ fundamentally altered by the events of the year 1933.” 
“It was not then foreseen ’’ (in 1926) “‘ that the old ruling 
class would again succeed in returning to power, even before 
the book of its defeat had been written.” 

That return is made to seem all the more amazing and 
disheartening by perusal of The Crowning of a King. The 
book’s purpose is to present, at their climax, the sins, talents 
and blindnesses of the German officer-class as well as its 
undermining and collapse, the Nemesis which surprised it. 
The undertaking is vast, and proportionately carried out, 
for Herr Zweig is possessed of almost all the necessary powers— 
a sense of history ; a penetration into racial and social problems ; 
an eye that looks coolly on individual character, more warmly 
on landscape and on the broad essentials of human feeling ; 
and especially, an unflagging moral passion which is admirably 
held to its true function by a historian’s detachment. And 
if among these virtues we do not find a sufficiency of those 
others which, aesthetically speaking, are necessary to the 
perfect novel—if selectiveness is not often enough applied, 
if the sense of form is teased by awkward divagations, and 
if we miss the pressure and heat generated by the full exercise 
of imagination—such objections are perhaps beside the point, 
for Herr Zweig is not here concerned to give us a work of art, 
but a great wedge of bitter truth. 

In the first half of 1918 Junkers and Pan-Germans did not 
vet see what their philosophy and its application had done to 
Germany; they did not, even at that date, apprehend the 
tragedy of their people, or the power belatedly engendered 
by suffering in the stricken. Certainly the War was proving 
expensive—but its cost to conscript, clerk and university 
professor did not impinge on the ruling class, which admittedly 
on occasion lost one or other of its own sons, but could accept 
such traditional tragedy with ritualistic military decorum. 
Certainly American transports were coming over to France in 
great strength; certainly Foch had some military talent ; 
certainly the English blockade was a fact. But the German 
people could be fed from the Ukraine now, and terms being 
made with those devils, Lenin, &c., whom Junker cunning 
had launched on Russia, there were feathers for nests in the 
east, estates to be manoeuvred for, sinecures to be attached. 
And meantime while factions disputed which variety of German 
princeling should rule in Lithuania, there were Polish castles 
for the Ober-Ost staff to reside in, there was duck-shooting at 
their disposal, they had Rhine wine to drink, and sturgeon 
and white bread to eat. And if victory seemed unlikely now 
on the west front, there would be at least “‘ a German peace,” 
and the restoration of the status quo ante. That disaster 
threatened from within was not possible ; that its leaders had 
outraged the heroic spirit of a people was the suggestion of 
criminal lunatics. 

Captain Winfried, a sensitive, intelligent young officer of 
bourgeois and liberal class, is the hero of The Crowning of a 
King and his character, gentle, observant, responsive, is set : 
against that of his commander-in-chief in the east, General 
Clauss, a man of brilliance, charm, humour, ambition and 
These two represent the conflict embodied in the 
book, which in so far as it sticks close to them is magnificent, 
and when it spreads itself too far wide of them becomes diffuse 
and confusing. Winfried begins by adoring his general, who 
reciprocates by a certain favouring of him, and by somewhat 
protecting him from the malice of other members of the Eastern 
Command who hold him suspect because he played a humane 
the Grischa case. The storyis of Winfried’s disillusion- 


By Arnold Zweig. (Secker and 


folly 


nart in 
part 1 


ment in 


Clauss, and of Clauss’s failure, through egotism and 
class blindness, to rise to his own possibilities of greatness. 





O'BRIEN 


In the end, after much suffering, Winfried sees where Germany 
has been brought to, where guilt lies and what must happen, 
Clauss does not. His dreams are Pan-German and megalo. 
maniac and their story ends in a magnificent quarrel. This jg 
undoubtedly a great book, as full of information as, in the 
light of recent German history, it is of question and sorrow, 

The Blackbird is every inch a novel, and a very good one, 
Its author has an interesting manner, which in his first pages 
seems a shade too self-confident, even turgidly so, but which 
clarifies itself as the story grows and becomes in fact a curiously 
delicate kind of matter-of-factness. The book’s great 
achievement is the central portrait of a woman. Evelyn, 
whom we first meet in London in the years before the War, ig 
then a young girl of the English upper middle class, bitter, 
cold, conceited, unpopular, trying to be a painter. Hartley 
Wetherburn, a correct but pleasant young Civil Servant, be. 
comes infatuated with her, and in spite of a curious War-time 
interlude with another tragically destined girl, she is his fate, 
They marry, and their married conflict is bitterly and coldly 
worked out. Evelyn is terrible, almost without an admirable 
quality—and yet the author makes one feel her husband’s 
desire, and his powerlessness. It is the sort of book which 
even those who hate or despise its central characters may read 
with pleasure for its asides and good phrases. ‘“‘ It was one 
of her convictions that a woman who baulked another woman’s 
curiosity could never thrive with men.” I recommend The 
Blackbird because it is ruthlessly clear and entertaining. 

Julie is also commendable. I did not like it as much as 
Mr. Creighton’s book, but I certainly enjoyed it very much 
more than during its first chapter I expected to. It is a 
curious story about a very sane and quite immoral girl who 
is first presented to us, on a liner travelling from Africa, as 
a funny little crippled, headachy mystic child who is on her 
way to England for medical treatment. En route she meets 
an ambitious, sordid young Jew, and they—like Hartley and 
Evelyn in The Blackbird—are each other’s fate. Julie gets her 
medical treatment, and it is successful. She later becomes 
secretary to her Jew, and his mistress. He is a fire assessor, 
and arranges arson in London warehouses. She knows this, 
but does not mind overmuch. He is caught out, and gets 
seven years’ penal servitude. During his first months in 
gaol Julie falls in with a priggish and idealistic young Irish 
poet and has a sentimental! interlude with him—but all her 
real feelings are with her crude Jew in gaol, and she decides 
to wait for him, and to promote certain shady speculations 
for him while she waits. It is an odd, convincing story— 
weak only in that there seems no relation between the boring 
little Julie of the liner and the tough young girl who later 
on has no illusions about herself or life. But it is decidedly 
strong in that, against all probabilities, it persuades us of 
Goldberg’s sensual power over his girl, and that her happiness 
does lie in association with his crude vitality. 

Colonel Pontcarral is a historical novel which is bound to 
please a great many readers. It is about one of the 
left-overs of Napoleon’s Grande Armée, and the narrative 
proper opens in 1828, seven years after the Emperor’s death at 
St. Helena, when the pre-Revolution régime is in power again, 
and all who do not pay lip-service to Charles X are suspects 
and social outcasts. Colonel Pontcarral, approaching forty, 
is living in misery and under police supervision on his wretched 
estate in Périgord when a trifling accident brings him into 
touch with a great aristocratic house of the neighbourhood. 
Whence his career flowers again into arrogance, storm and, 
with the July Revolution and the enthronement of Louis 
Philippe, to power. He marries, miserably, into the house of 
Ransac, but the marriage brings a certain romantic alleviation 
of his own bitterness in the person of a sweet young sister-in-law. 
Overcome by this complication he goes to Algeria with his 
regiment of hussars and dies in the field. The story is of an 
interesting period, and is very readable. 

Nya, by Mr. Stephen Haggard, is neither what it should be— 
a simple, childhood tale of a little girl out of joint with her 
surroundings, nor, what it should certainly not be, save in the 
hands of genius, a love-story between a child of fourteen and 
a man of twenty-six. In places I found it hideously embarrass- 
ing, and in others pitifully funny. In fact I can only say that it 
struck me as an ill-advised piece of writing. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A POET’S LIFE 


By Harriet Monroe 


Harriet Monroe died in 1936. In 
1912 she founded her magazine Poetry, 
which published the work of most of the 
American poets well known in England 
today, among them T. S. Eliot, Ezra 
Pound, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg 
and William Carlos Williams. Her 
gutobiography (Macmillan, 21s.) takes 
the form of letters from Pound and Law- 
rence, and other celebrities, and extracts 
from Poetry editorials, extremely cul- 
tured, very serious and not very inter- 
esting nowadays. Art and uplift and 
literary controversy have their place but 
it is not in autobiographies. Time 
makes them boring. Miss Monroe was 
obviously a sympathetic person, an en- 
terprising editor, and dida lot for English 
and American poetry, but she was a 
propagandist rather than a creator. 
Poetry welcomed experimental verse 
from the beginning and changed with 
the times, although as was natural the 
writers who were young in 1912 always 
remained Miss Monroe’s favourites. Its 
pages were open to all young English 
and American poets and there can be no 
doubt that it fulfilled an important func- 
tion (and still does fulfil it). Publication 
is always encouragement and encourage- 
ment is scarce. It seems a pity that 
Miss Monroe’s American Culture should 
have failed to materialise and that so 
many of the names that she argued with 
and had tea with should remain just 
names—to us at any rate. All the same 
one would like to be remembered as the 
first publisher of Prufrock. 


STUDIA OTIOSA 
By R. Warwick Bond 


Professor R. Warwick Bond has col- 
lected nine ‘‘ studies of his leisure,” and 
he reveals himself as a scholar with wide 
interests, but suspicious of anything 
modern, and patronising in his attitude 
to the working-classes. His critical 
opinions are never startlingly original, 
but he discourses pleasantly enough on 
Pindar and Lucan, and on how to write 
narrative poetry. The longest essay in 
the book (Constable, 7s. 6d.) is a judicious 
estimate of the life and thought of 
Montaigne. The most controversial are 
concerned with some of Shakespeare’s 
sources. In one he tries to show that 
the framework of The Comedy of Errors 
is derived from Cecchi’s L’Ammalata ; 
in another that Timon is based on the 
Timone of Boiardo. Some of the paral- 
lels given are striking, but one cannot 
tule out the possibility that both plays 
had an intermediate source, or that 
Shakespeare wrote them in collaboration. 
There is still no certainty that he knew 
Italian, though Mr. Bond argues con- 
vincingly that he did. One can hardly 
accept the suggestion that Faisiaff is 
Shakespeare’s portrait of the working- 
man, and this essay has a curious misin- 
terpretation of a speech in The Merchant 
of Venice and a confusion of Maginn 
with Morgann. Mr. Bond explains the 
mingling of Boccaccio and Holinshed in 
Cymbeline as an attempt on Shakespeare’s 
part to link the Histories with the Roman 
plays, but Dr. Tillyard’s recent book on 
the last plays makes one doubt whether 
this was Shakespeare’s intention. Mr. 
Bond has given scholars plenty to argue 
about. 








ARTHUR BARKER: 
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i SHOULD HAVE 
STAYED HOME 


by 


Horace McCoy 
(Author of “ They Shoot Horses Don’t They?” and “No Pockets 
in a Shroud.” ) 


7/6 net 


* Not a polite book at all, but a most vivid indictment 
which reads like the truth.” 


—RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


* For rollicking honest-to-God entertainment plus vivid 
realism Mr. McCoy has no rival at present.” 

—REYNOLDS NEWS. 
* A novel that rings true and is deeply impressive.” 


—SUNDAY MERCURY. 


IN THESE QUIET 
STREETS 


Robert Westerby 
(Author of “ Only Pain is Real” and “ Wide Boys Never Work.” ) 
7/6 net 


“  .. the tale has vitality and humour, its technique is 
brilliant... Mr. Westerby has sympathy, understanding, 
a rare sense of form, and a gift for writing dialogue. 
Even his minor characters spring instantaneously to life.” 
—THE SPECTATOR. 
“ Intimate and exciting and oddly moving.” 
—RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
“ This is certainly a book worth reading. Mr. Westerby 
shows every sign of preparing to write a book that it will 
be necessary to read.” 


—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


FOR THESE FEW 
MINUTES 


Almost an Anthology 
Edited by 
Eric Partridge 
6/- net 
“ ..a fantastic ragbag of good reading.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“ Eric Partridge is never dull, and he could not edit a dull 
book. . . . Here is just the book for the tube or the bus or 
the snack-bar counter, for the country walk or the bedside. 


It is just about perfect for a book of its kind, and no one 
can say more than that.”-—THE FIELD. 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2 


THE BOOK PEOPLE BUY — WINGED PHARAOH 
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MOTORING 


The Prevention of Accidents 

Of all the widely variegated evidence that has been heard 
by the House of Lords Select Committee on the Prevention 
of Road Accidents during the six or seven months it has been 
sitting none has been so interesting as that recently given 
by the Association of Chief Constables, so interesting, so 
much to the point, so practical, or so provocative. 

The Chief Constables, very efficiently represented by 
Bradford and Manchester, spoke their mind in a manner 
purged of all hesitation and circumlocution. They said what 
they thought, and what they thought, provocative as some of it 
was, is what, within reasonable limits, most sensible people 
think. Very much to the point. Mr. T. Rawson, Bradford, 
held that while the penalties for dangerous driving, driving 
when drunk (I cannot appreciate the distinction—in motoring 
—between being drunk and “ under the influence of drink ’’) 
and other accident-causing behaviour were generally sufficient, 
he thought dangerous driving so serious an offence that 
conviction should invariably imply licence-suspension and—a 
highly contentious point—that the driving test should be 
imposed before renewal. 


A First-Class Deterrent 

Myself, I think that an admirable plan. Although your 
dangerous driver is often perfectly competent to pass any test 
and the penalty should theoretically have no terrors for him, 
in actual practice the threat should prove a useful deterrent. 
Very few people, even those so devoid of imagination as to 
allow themselves to get even moderately drunk when driving 
on the roads of today, are so self-confident as not to funk any 
sort of examination, and the knowledge that after a year or 
more of not being allowed to drive (one imagines that the 
suspension would be for at least three) they must pass a test 
that is even now a tricky business calling for a cool head as 
well as the requisite knowledge, should be very useful. 

Mr. Rawson’s view was that five years’ penal servitude 
should be the maximum penalty for conviction of dangerous 
driving. It is easy to conceive of circumstances in which such a 
sentence might be unduly harsh, but again the widespread 
knowledge that they may at any time incur it could not fail 
to have a salutary effect on the hogs. 


The Case of the Cyclist 

These were good, fighting points, but the best were those 
put forward against the cyclist danger. It was urged that 
pedal cycles should be registered, have efficient brakes (I 
should have thought most of them had), carry the famous rear 
red light as well as the usually futile reflector, be insured 
_ compulsorily against third-party risks, prevented from riding 

** wilfully ” more than two abreast and from overtaking on 
the near side, and be obliged to report accidents as motorists 
are. One agrees with Lord Alness’ suggestion that these 
proposals would not be received with enthusiasm by the 
cycling community (though I dislike the word applied to 
cycling as much as to motoring), and with Mr. Rawson’s 
reply that we are concerned with the large number of acci- 
dents that are caused by cyclists and, by implication, nothing 
else. 

A very cheering piece of evidence was supplied by Mr. 
John Maxwell, Chief Constable of Manchester, when he told 
the Committee that since the “ courtesy patrols ” had been 
at work in his area (six months, 50 men) there had been 441 
fewer accidents and 855 fewer summonses than in the previous 
six months. These are facts and ideas that convey definite 
meaning to the suffering public. They are not of the usual 
stuff of committees. 


The 14 Morris 

I was considerably impressed with the performance of 
the 14 h.p. Morris which I tried a few weeks ago. Although 
the average 14 h.p. model of today goes as fast as the 20 h.p. 


of five years ago, and a good deal more suavely, its behaviour 
is still a pleasant surprise to. me. I don’t know whether that 
particular power-class is luckier than any other but it always 
seems to me that apart from providing a singularly happy 
mean between the “ moderate ” family car of 12 h.p. or so 
and the more ambitious and imposing 80-mile an hour tourer, 
a 14 of the 1938 class does the work of two cars very 
successfully. 

The Morris combines several essentials. It will do some- 
thing like 70 miles an hour in the ordinary day’s work, it 
climbs steep hills fast, it runs quietly, and, most important 
of all, it has a really roomy body capable of carrying four 
large people or four and a child without discomfort to its 
occupants or difficulty to itself. It belongs to the new 
Series III, which means that it has an overhead-valved 
engine which is certainly a considerable improvement on the 
older type. The chief things I liked about it as I found them 
on a trial thoroughly representative of average road conditions 
today, were its steering, firm, light and safe; its excellent 
brakes, springing and road-holding ; its liveliness and smooth- 
ness of engine-running and, very important in these dangerous 
days, the admirable outlook the driver has. 

It costs £248 10s. (tax 10 guineas), and at that price I really 
found nothing of importance to criticise. 


Cefn-tan-y-graig 

Perhaps the ‘ Sportsman’s Arms’ would be a better identi- 
fication of this magnificent Welsh solitude, but I hardly like 
to use it as a headline. For one thing, though it is plainly 
marked on the half-inch map, I do not remember seeing it 
the last time I climbed up over that enormous shoulder that 
separates the Clwyd from the Conway valleys. That does not 
mcan that it has no existence, only that after pushing your 
way slowly up through tke grimmest mining district in this 
area to Pentre Voelas and watching the aneroid on the dash 
top the 1,000 foot mark and the next 500, all in a splendour 
of empty hills rolling to a very distant horizon, you do not 
easily remark any work of man. In point of fact on the stage 
between Pentre Voelas and Bylchau, just above Denbigh, a 
matter of some ten miles, I cannot recall anything larger than 
a hut and not more than a couple of those. Looking more 
carefully at the map now I see where the ‘ Sportsman’s Arms’ 
lies, and as it is off that long winding road and above it I may 
be excused for ignoring its existence. 


A Great Solitude 

The summit of that hump is a place worth driving many 
miles to see, and it does not matter very much from which 
side you climb to it. For the going up I like the West-to-East 
way, tecause I think you get a bigger impression of space and 
light and air before you, but going down the other way is just 
as good. Whichever way you choose you get the conviction 
that you are a pioneer, that at any moment the well-laid road 
will disappear into the heather and you be left solitary among 
the Little People who quite plainly inhabit those parts. And 
again it is like meeting an immense Atlantic wave, one of 
those rugged mountains of water that arise in orderly proces- 
sion the day after a gale about halfway to America. You are 
quite sure that when you reach the crest there will be an end- 
less range of them before you for hundreds of miles. It is 
one of the greatest places I know of for anyone who is 
thoroughly sick of crowds and noise and the smell of stale 
petrol. Here the cleanliness and vigour of the air are of the 
true deep sea sort. Nobody has used any of it before you. 

It is halfway between Denbigh and Pentre Voelas. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the iype of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used ccrs.] 
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SAVES MORE 






THAN IT COSTS 


@ Fuel consumption of standard domestic 
guaranteed less than two tons (say £4) a year. 


@ Always ready—all night, all day. 
@ Needs attention only once every 12 hours. 


@ Saves time, saves food, keeps the kitchen clean 
and healthy. 


The Aga Cooker was invented by a Nobel prizewinner and 
physicist, and is designed on scientific heat storage principles 
for every form of cooking. The boiling plate, simmering plate, 
roasting oven and simmering oven are all maintained at exactly 
the right temperature by thermostatic control. You can cook 
anything at literally any time on an Aga, and cook it perfectly. 
In the wonderful simmering oven you can also keep food hot 
ahd appetising for hourson end. And however hard you work 
an Aga, it will never exceed its fuel allowance. 


ING A COOKERS 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 
(The word Aga is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid.) 


Aga Heat Ltd., 20 North 


POST COUPON NO Audley Street, London, W.r. ] 
Telephone : Mayfair 6131 H 

Please send me free, without obligation, illustrated literature on | 
AGA COOKERS & WATER HEATERS i 
I 

cas oe eoccen: j 
ADDRESS. : 
i 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE Treasury has lost none of its skill in the art of conceal- 
ment, Ten days ago Lombard Street and Throgmorton 
Street were buzzing with rumours of a new Defence Loan. 
Some of the bolder spirits even claimed to have seen the full 
terms, speaking in awed whispers like those who saw the Russian 
troop trains during the War. Nothing emerged from 
Whitehall. Then, just as the City had one eye on Trent 
Bridge and at least half-an-eye on Ascot, hey presto! and a 
loan for £80,000,000 drops out of the blue. This is good 
technique and it is also a good loan, In offering a 3 per 
cent. medium-dated stock at a price of 98 the Treasury is 
apparently returning to the policy, abandoned last year, 
of appealing to the general investor rather than money 
market institutions. The yield to redemption of £3 2s. 8d. 
per cent. is not very exciting, but it is in line with current 
conditions in the gilt-edged market. I do not foresee any 
substantial setback in gilt-edged prices after this loan has 
been absorbed. One effect may be to curtail the offerings 
of Treasury Bills and so to force down the discount rate 
below } per cent. 

The other negative influences in favour of gilt-edged 
—the unattractiveness of speculative investment and the 
general tendency to conserve rather than use cash resources 
—seem to be just as powerful as ever. Even the whispering 
campaign in favour of dollar devaluation has failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm for commodities and equities, although it 
has sent mobile money flying out of dollars into bars of 
gold. When neither the promise of pump priming nor 
rumours of currency juggling will release inflationary forces, 
the ‘ bulls ” must indeed be in dispirited mood. It rather 
looks as if Wall Street will now be content with nothing 
less than concrete evidence of a business upturn or, failing 


that, the head of President Roosevelt. 
x * x *« 


ARGENTINE RAIL OUTLOOK 

Having examined, in a spirit of hope, the prospects of 
Argentine railway debentures—and one or two selected 
preferences—some weeks ago, I welcome the sudden demand 
which has lifted prices rather sharply during the past two 
weeks, At the same time I distrust the basis of this recovery 
and shall be surprised if the ordinary stocks, at any rate, 
succeed in holding their improvement. Speculators in 
Buenos Aires, it seems, have been buying, doubtless for a 
quick profit, on reports of an ambitious nationalisation 
scheme. London buyers took up the running, the market 
was short of stock, and quotations just had to respond even 
though the jobbers were not impressed. 

The basis of the reports now turns. out to be a Bill to be 
introduced by a private member of the Argentine Congress, 
apparently supported by the railway unions, Labour support, 
one imagines, is important, and in principle, at least, I 
suppose most stockholders in the British-owned Argentine 
railways would approve of nationalisation as the best way 
out of a most dismaying situation. But experience shows that 
the necessary negotiations would be punctuated by wild 
rumours of the probable basis of purchase and to lengthy 
delays. There is no reason, theretore, why, at this stage, 
anybody should get out his slide-rule and try to make elaborate 
estimates. If I held Argentine rail stocks, I would not sell 
at current prices, but I would not like to buy in any speculative 


sense on these nationalisation rumours. 
* *x x * 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT YIELDS 

It is quite a noteworthy event in these days when a profit 
and dividend statement, however encouraging, succeeds in 
raising the price of the shares. Evidently, the General 
Electric Company’s figures have exceeded some expectations 
as the {£1 Ordinaries have risen from 70s. to 72s.,on the 
strength of the 20 per cent. dividend. Profits have risen 
only modestly from £1,604,512 to £1,772,181 for the year 
ended March 31st, but I have no doubt that they have been 
very conservatively struck. Here are the current yields on 
representative equipment Ordinary shares :— 


Current Yield on Last 

Price. Dividend”,,. 
£ 8c. 
General Electric =o on 925; 510 6 
Associated Electrica! a RES Oa. 5§ 12 9 
English Electric =i - 26s. 3d; 7:13 0 
Electric Construction os 335. oe 6 2 0 





—— SS 





Superficially, at any rate, the yields look rather out of ste 
although I endorse the market’s view that General Electric 
should be given the highest investment status. The high 
return on English Electric is the really striking feature 
Partly, I suppose, it indicates the fact that this company’s 
recovery from acute depression is only comparatively recent 
and partly it may reflect a view held in some quarters that g 
more generous depreciation allowance should be made jp 
future years. Taking a broad view of the outlook for the 
industry as a whole, I feel that last year’s profits may represent 
a peak level for the time being and that a moderate recession 
may be in prospect. On a longer view, however, investors 
should draw comfort from the fact that the secular curve of 
demand in this industry is definitely upwards. 

* * x * 
RUBBER SHARE POSITION 

Without wishing to be enthusiastic about immediate 
market possibilities, I suggest that patient investors should 
keep an eye on rubber shares. With exports curtailed as 
from July Ist to 4§ per cent. of international quotas, most 
people will agree that the stage is set for an improvement 
in the fortunes of rubber growers as soon as conditions in 
the United States take a turn for the better. At the moment 
an early American recovery is still a hope and a none too 
confident one at that, but there are at least some signs that 
the recession is not likely to get worse. Meantime, rubber 
shares have fallen to levels at which they offer reasonable 
returns in relation to the reduced dividends they may be 
expected to pay even for 1938 ;_ they are therefore at attractive 
prices for those who are prepared to ignore day-to-day 
market fluctuations and lock them away for their long-term 
recovery prospects. Rubber Trusts, at 23s. 9d., Bah Lias at 
22s. 6d., London Asiatics at 3s. 13d. and Henriettas at 2s, 
are typical of good shares which can now be bought at reason- 
able prices. 

x *x * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Like every other key commodity tin is tied to the wheels 
of American industry. I feel, however, that the statistical 
position is such that only a modest recovery in American 
consumption would be required to induce quite a sharp rise 
in tin prices. The reduced rate of production fixed by the 
International Committee for the third quarter means that 
tke total output, including the allocation to the buffer pool, 
will be below even the current rate of consumption. These 
are conditions in which I think the speculative investor 
willing to take a long view might do well to look at tin shares. 
My choice, from the standpoint of a well-spread interest 
in this field and also from the standpoint of a reasonably 
free market, is British Tin Investment tos. shares, quoted 
around 13s. 9d. 

This holding company has a large portfolio which includes 
shares in many of the best-known producers, such as Malayan 
Tin Dredging, Petaling, Southern Kinta, Southern Malayan, 
Tronoh, and Southern Tronoh. For 1937, admittedly a 
very favourable year, a dividend of 15 per cent. was paid 
out of earnings of 16} per cent. This year revenue will 
certainly be lower, although it will get the benefit of some of 
the dividends. earned by the operating companies in 1937. 
My own view is that the adverse factors in the present 
situation are fully allowed for in the current market price. 
Those willing to take a moderate risk on general recovery 
possibilities—and to exercise patience—should not come out 
badly. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


City AND AUSTRIAN LOANS 
THERE is no denying the strength of City feeling over the 
Austrian loan situation. It is now realised that, at any rate 
as a starting-point in any further discussions, the German 
Government is edopting the policy of default. The joint 
committee comprising representatives of the guarantor powers; 
with the notable and lamentable exception of Italy, has been 
frankly informed that Germany does not recognise Austria’ 
debts, and presumably the intention is to bargain with the 
guarantors and, if the pressure is severe enough, to offer 


(Continued on page 1126} 
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Urve of ISITORS to Switzerland often overlook | 
Gstaad, which is situated in a large valley | 
OUR GUESTS in at an altitude of 3,000 feet on the southern 
side of the Hornbert, famous in winter for | 
OUR FRIENDS its wonderful ski-ing slopes. | 
nediate Now that summer approaches, the | 
should We are proud of the number who mountains are clothed with a great variety | 
iled return year after year. of mountain flowers, all of which are very | 
Led as Happy holidays in typical Swiss beautiful. After the blue gentians, the rhodo- pa 
» Most mountain scenery. = will very soon cover the lower | ‘ie 
yeme slopes, the last before the high alps. Then || 1695 ft. plendid mountain scenery. 
ions a HOTEL ALPENRUHE, we know —— is —. to — we many THE MOST ABUNDANT 
guests and old friends from far and near. | AKR & 
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ne too between Lucerne and Interlaken, 4,000 ft. for the summer season. It has fourteen |] gpeumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciat 
1s that hotels, and, standing as it does at the en- || Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chro: 
rubber trance of three valleys, it is an unusually fine Constipation. 
centre for mountaineering and flat country THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
onable ’ walks, seldom obtainable at such an altitude. || CABINS, 20 Leama 3 ON THE PREMISES 
ay be OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COURSES Tennis, golf, swimming, fencing and trout- ’ 
ractive fishing keep the sport-lover occupied until GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
to-day at ROSENBERG COLLEGE, ear | | late in September or beginning of October. GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 
, a | The beautiful swimming pool and the open- 
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at 25, JULY—SEPTEMBER : HOLIDAY COURSES Besides being a sport and an excursion 
eason- of varying lengths in German and French. | | S¢tres Gstaad is also a health resort. Its | The most potent Sulphur 
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Oberland Railway in 1905, Gstaad is open to 
international traffic and can easily be reached 
via Lausanne-Montreux, Berne-Spiez, or 
Lucerne-Interlaken. Should the visitor 
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istical The Headmaster, Dr. K. E. Lusser, St. Gall. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
RECORD PROFIT 


THE twentieth ordinary general meeting of the Great Universal 
Stores, Ltd., was held on June roth at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bt. (the Chairman), said that their 
business during the year had thriven in a satisfactory manner. The 
resulting profit of £408,714 showed a gratifying increase and was 
a record in the history of the company. He was particularly pleased 
to be able to say that they had received a substantial revenue from 
the new mail order business they acquired last year. 

For some time they had been investigating with a view to pur- 
chasing a- 40-year-old established and progressive business of a 
kindred nature, and which they were satisfied would fit admirably 
into the structure of their organisation. The profits of the business 
had been substantial and during the last two years had averaged 
£120,000. They had now completed negotiations for the acquisition 
of this undertaking—Alexander, Sloan and Co., Ltd., of Glasgow— 
which they felt assured should prove a valuable asset. In addition 
they had acquired another smaller but well-known mail order business 
at present earning some £20,000 a year, namely, Samuel Driver, 
Ltd., of Leeds. 

In connexion with these acquisitions and notwithstanding the 
fact that from their own internal resources and other funds available 
they could provide the necessary finance, they proposed taking 
advantage, for this purpose, of an offer from influential people in 
the City of London to raise a million pounds in the form of 44 per 
cent. redeemable debentures. The intention was to make the 
issue shortly and the shareholders of G.U.S., both ordinary and 
preference, would receive priority in the matter of allotment. The 
proceeds of the issue would fully provide for the purchase price 
of these two businesses, whilst the profits on last year’s basis, after 
providing for the interest of £45,000, would leave, apart from 
anticipated expansion of their earnings, a balance of approximately 
£100,000 of additional earnings. 

Mr. Isaac Wolfson (managing director), in seconding, said that 
their increasing volume of business had been achieved through 
their constant endeavour to see that their customers were able to 
spend their money to the best advantage by their obtaining full 
value for every penny spent. 

With regard to the future, he had seen five years of continual 
progress in the development of the company, and provided trading 
conditions remained normal, he felt that with the constructive 
programme which they had planned for the next few years, they 
had every reason to feel optimistic as to the prospects of the company. 

The report was adopted and the payment of a final dividend of 
30 per cent. (making 50 per cent. for the year) less tax, was approved. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
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some sort of compromise. At a time when political relations 
are strained and financial morality is quoted at a heavy discount 
in many parts of the world, this attitude of default, nakeg 
and unashamed, is perhaps understandable, but it is none the 
less reprehensible. As it happens, the guarantors have ap 
effective weapon at their disposal if they choose to use it, 
namely, the setting up of a clearing arrangement. 

Under such’ a system the authorities here, with the cp. 
operation of trading interests, would impound sufficient of 
the sterling proceeds of Germany’s exports to this country 
to cover the debt service. The guarantor powers are wel] 
placed to implement a clearing system with success since 
every one of them, with the possible exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, has a substantial unfavourable trade balance with 
Germany and Austria. There is thus a balance of free sterling 
accumulating in German hands, which, if a clearing arrange. 
ment is instituted, could be tapped. Everyone will hope 
that Germany may yet be persuaded to toe the line and shoulder 
her liabilities, but, if she persists in default, the guarantor 
powers should not flinch from taking firm action. 


* * * * 


V.O.C. Costs AND PROSPECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Lord Bearsted emphasised the important influence on earnings 
of the bolivar exchange and of other important items on the 
expenditure side. Last year, he stated, the purchasing rate 
for bolivares was decidedly unfavourable and, coupled with 
the sharp rise in production and general field expenses, had a 
large bearing on the company’s net returns. 

These unfavourable influences, it seems, are likely to operate 
once again in much the same degree in 1938, while, on the 
other hand, it seems likely that production will increase and 
that selling prices will be well maintained. Lord Bearsted 
disclosed that an arrangement has been made with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group under which the V.O.C. undertaking 
has acquired a one-third interest in certain oil concessions, 
comprising a total of 600,000 hectares, recently taken up by 
the Venezuelan Oil Development Company. It is in order 
to take care of these requirements, in addition to the extensive 
exploration programme on the Company’s own concession, 
that the Exploration and General reserve has been increased 
by £500,000. Stressing the benefits which accrued from the 
Company’s connexion with the Royal Dutch-Shell group, 
Lord Bearsted stated that, while world consumption of petro- 
leum products had shown little or no increase during the first 
few months of 1938, the Company’s production this year to 
date, which had been disposed of to the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, has shown a substantial rise of roughly 20 per cent. 


* * * * 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


Expansion and consolidation have been the keynotes of 
the policy of the Great Universal Stores undertaking for many 
years, and expansion is now being carried a stage further by the 
acquisition of Alexander Sloan and Company, of Glasgow, 
and the smaller but also well-known mail-order business of 
Samuel Driver, Limited, of Leeds. Both these acquisitions 
were discussed by Sir Archibald Mitchelson at the annual 
meeting of Great Universal Stores, and it was disclosed that 
the necessary resources would be found by the issue of 
£1,000,000 of 44 per cent. Redeemable Debentures. It was 
made clear both by Sir Archibald and Mr. Isaac Wolfson, 
the managing director, that, despite the discontinuance of 
share bonuses, the outlook for the current year is distinctly 
promising. Mail order sales for the first nine weeks of the 
current year have shown a further increase, and, provided 
general trade conditions do not deteriorate, it seems safe to 
assume that the current year’s profits will reach a fresh record. 


* * *x * 


LIsBON TRAMWAYS 


A rise of some £20,320 in expenses, due partly to the higher 
price of coal and partly to the 73 per cent. increase in caf 
miles, was cited by Mr. Frederick W. Kerr as the explanation 
of the slight decline in the profits of Lisbon Electric Tramways. 
At the annual meeting he pointed out that improved services 
attracted some 3,500,000 more passengers but that, owing 
to reductions on workmen’s tickets—a reduction which is 
now to be extended—this only brought in an additional £14,651. 
Pursuing its established policy of applying available resources, 
after payment of a 73 per cent. dividend, to improving its 


(Continued on page 1128) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
PROCEEDS OVER £1,960,000 HIGHER 


Tue twenty-second ordinary annual general meeting of the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on June roth at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the Chairman of the 
company), who presided and moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said: On the credit side of the profit and loss account 
the first item, oil proceeds and value of oil stock, has been increased 
by over £1,960,000, the figure for 1937 being £5,300,000, compared 
with £3,338,000 for 1936. This increase is attributable to two 
factors, an increase in our production and an improvement in prices 
realised. In my address to you last year, I warned you that various 
factors were inevitably tending towards higher production costs. 
In addition to these natural trends, four special causes of increased 
expenditure attended our operations over 1937. 

Firstly, the value of the bolivar, which is controlled by the 
Venezuelan Government, was adjusted in 1937 in a manner which 
resulted in an average exchange rate for 1937 of 163 bolivares to the 
f sterling, as compared with 20 bolivares to the £ in 1936. Com- 
pared with par conditions of exchange—25.25 bolivares to the £ 
sterling—our operations in 1937 cost us over £1,000,000 extra on 
this account. I mention this figure’ to illustrate one of the major 
difficulties which must be overcome in obtaining profits from the 
operation of oilfields in Venezuela. Secondly, the award ter- 
minating the strike in January, 1937, of one bolivar per day increase 
in wages affecting a large proportion of Venezuelan workers, and an 
additional one bolivar per day for those not provided with housing 
by the company, had a considerable direct effect upon our expendi- 
ture. Thirdly, the enormous and costly housing programme had 
an important reaction both on our current cash resources and on 
profits. Fourthly, the very costly coast defence works to which I 
have referred in previous years—this is an item which I fear will 
always remain with us to a lesser or greater degree. 

A NEw INTEREST 

As regards 1938, while the same causes of high expenditure as 
obtained last year are likely to remain, an additional factor will be 
introduced. Looking to your company’s future interests and 
expansion, an arrangement has been made with the Royal Dutch 
Shell group of companies under which we have acquired a one-third 
interest in certain new oil concessions recently taken up by a 
company called the Venezuelan Oil Development Co., Ltd. These 
concessions, as presently granted, comprise a total of some 600,000 
hectares, situated mainly in the region south of the Maracaibo 
Basin and in Eastern Venezuela. The commitment, of course, 
involves participation as to one-third in the initial expenses and 

all exploration and development costs attaching before any tangible 
benefits are realised. It is to care for these requirements, in addition 
to the expensive exploration programme on our own concession, 
that the exploration and general reserve is increased by £500,000. 
From the point of view of our ability to meet the very high rate of 
expenditure which the numerous factors I have enumerated foretell, 
it is fortunate that our present producing fields are standing up 
well and that our contract with the Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
ensures the disposal of our oil. 

CURRENT FIELD OPERATIONS 

As far as our normal field operations are concerned, we are now 
operating a steady drilling programme of twelve strings of tools 
engaged on new exploitation, stepping out and exploration wells and 
tepairs to existing producers. Development has continued to be 
concentrated to a considerable extent in the Tia Juana expansion of 
the Lagunillas field. V.O.C. 1937 production in this area of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 barrels will indicate the speed which can attach to 
the development of new fields under present-day conditions. 

Regular production from Tia Juana was commenced in March, 
1937, and today your company has approximately 170 productive 
wells. Tia Juana may be said to be the second most important 
producing region in Venezuela. The fact that Tia Juana crude is 
for the most part of exceptionally poor quality, must, however, be 
made clear to you. 

The next field to come into prominence is expected to be Bacha- 
quero, some 20 kms. south of Lagunillas, where drilling is in progress 
with two strings of tools some distance away from the Lake shore. 
Shipments from Bachaquero will probably start towards the end 
of this year, and from information obtainable from the wells so far 
drilled, the character of the oil is likely to be poor. 

THE POSITION IN VENEZUELA 

There have been references in the Press, as a result of difficulties 
in Mexico, to the possibility of the extension of the same class of 
trouble to other Latin-American countries. I therefore feel it 
necessary to refer to this subject. The Government of Venezuela is 
in sound hands and is a wise Government, and the relations between 
this company and its employees are all we could desire. The 
employees there appreciate good wages, suitable living conditions, 
education, transportation, amenities for recreation and medical and 
hospital attention for themselves and their families. In common 
with the other oil companies we have instituted a thrift fund, to 
which both employees and company subscribe. Despite the fact 
that when the scheme was first proposed some reluctance to take 
advantage of it was shown, now that it has been actually launched it 
is receiving a greater measure of support than we had anticipated. 
I feel with considerable confidence that we have little cause to fear 
that any agitation in Venezuela from Communistic interests will 
receive support either from the Government or the workers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
dividend of 2s. per share, making 3s. for the year, was approved. 




















F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Qld Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
3 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aa ‘aaa an ne a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
RECORD PASSENGER TRAFFIC 





THE fortieth ordinary general meeting of the Lisbon Electric 
Tramways, Ltd., was held on June 13th at 4 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick W. Kerr, the Chairman, in his speech, said : I am 
again pleased to inform you that the traffic has been more than 
maintained. 125,863,595 passengers were carried during the past 
year, which is an increase of 3,807,113 over the preceding year, 
and constitutes a record. 

The revenue from all sources shows an increase of £14,651, but 
the expenses have gone up by £20,320, hence the profit as shown 
in the accounts for the year is £165,761, and is a decrease of £5,669 
on the previous year. The increase in the working expenses is 
largely due to the higher price of coal and the greater car mileage 
which has been necessary to give an improved service. 

After charging the interest and amortisation of the debenture 
issue, the profit transferred to the balance-sheet amounts to £146,046. 
This amount, added to the balance brought forward of £36,589, 
gives the sum of £182,636. The board now has pleasure in recom- 
mending the declaration of a final dividend of 44 per cent. net on 
the ordinary shares, which makes 74 per cent. for the year, and is 
at the same rate as before. This dividend will absorb £42,796, 
leaving a balance of £30,774 to be carried forward. 

On the debit side of the balance-sheet a further 432 ordinary 
shares have been issued, which leaves 1,291 shares still to be dealt 
with. {£12,100 of the company’s debentures have been acquired 
during the. year. The general and depreciation reserve receives 
£55,000, against £65,000 last year, and the carry-forward is reduced 
by £5,815. These changes arise from the reduction in profits. 

On the credit side of the balance-sheet, the expenditure on con- 
struction amounts to £36,753. This principally represents the 
building and equipment of the new car shed at Amoreiras, which 
is now practically completed. The investments are £47,796 less 
than the previous year. On the other hand, the cash in London is 
increased by £52,417. 

I should now like to say a few words on the general policy of 
your board. In our opinion, the dividend which you receive should 
be considered a reasonable return on your capital without being 
an undue burden on the travelling public in Lisbon. Subject to 
maintaining that dividend, we have for some years applied our 
available resources to improving the public service. The tribute 
paid to the excellence of the service by all visitors to Lisbon is a 
confirmation of this statement. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
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services, the Company is now replacing open cars by closed 
cars, and new tracks, car sheds, &c., will have to be supplied 
in the near future to keep pace with the rapid growth of Lisbon. 
Ultimately, these extensions and improvements should be 
reflected in an expansion of net revenue. 


* * x * 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY PROGRESS 

Some striking figures of the progress were cited by Sir 
Theodore Chambers in his survey at the annual meeting of 
Welwyn Garden City. Between March, 1934, and December, 
1937, the rateable value of the town had risen from £78,500 to 
£110,000 ; consumption of electricity had risen by over 50 per 
cent., and population by over 334 per cent. The board is 
wisely following a conservative financial policy, although it has 
been able to step up the dividend from 3 to 4 per cent. A 
larger building is under construction to house the growing 
business of the Welwyn Stores, and steady progress in the 
provision of factories for letting is being made by the Welwyn 
Commercial Buildings’ subsidiary. 


COMPANY MEETING 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


RISING wee Y OF THE TOWN 


THE eighteenth annual general meeting of Welwyn Garden City 
Limited was held on June 15th at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C. Sir 
Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E. (the Chairman) said : 

The accounts again indicate steady improvement in our financial 
position and the directors have pleasure in recommending a dividend 
tor the year of 4 per cent. 

During the year an important subsidiary, Welwyn Commercial 
Buildings Limited, was converted into a public company, and an 
issue of £120,000 5} per cent. Preference shares was made. The 
parent company holds the £120,000 issued Ordinary share capital 
in the undertaking on which an initial dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum has been recommended. ‘This subsidiary is today 
one of the most important elements in the development of the Town, 
particularly in the provision of factories for letting. 

Between March, 1934, and December, 1937, the rateable value of 
the Town had risen from £78,500 to £110,000, and in three years 
the population has increased by over 33} per cent., and at present 
stands at about 14,000. Nearly 6,000 persons are today employed 
in the town. 

Mr. A. K. Graham seconded the resolution adopting the report 
and accounts and approving the dividend, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 : Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
ulso made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
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Our Homes provide a Sanctuary for 
many children who have suffered 
neglect and destitution. By food, 
clothing, and education we are giving 
them every opportunity for later life. 
£3 3s. is needed for each child’s 
monthly upkeep. Will you help? Please send a gift 
to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron 11.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streat!.r), S5.W.16. 
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* THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 299 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first copy 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first post on Tuesd ed 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on he 
Jorm appearing below. The name of the winner twill be published in our next iss S 
Envelopes containing solutions must tear a_three-halfpenny stamp, othertwise ‘ae 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) od 
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AGROSS 5. Vowels. 
1. These are in perfect order 6. rev. See 32. , 
but you won’t be able to 7. rev. She has nothing where- 
stretch out at ease to sleep with to cover her foot. 
in them. (Two words.) 8. rev. Part of the fasces, 
9. A gem of a person despite 10. Grim-looking glove. 
his manners. (Two words.) 11. rev, Some dirt (anag.). 
14, ‘strains that might... 12, Remain under a month— 
a soul perhaps. a 
Under the ribs of death.” 13. rev. with 39. Typical small 
15, rev. Drive out of unenclosed coin. , 
park-land. 15. rev. Rush along an exercise- 
17. This penny is an honest old ground, y 
fellow. 16. rev. Parts of violins made 


19. It’s as well this heating by dentists ? ; 
apparatus doesn’t live up to ‘18. rev. “. . . my subject now 
its name. shall be my song, 

21. This kind of trial of strength It shall be witty, and it shan’t 


doesn’t make you thirsty. be long.” _ 
23. Duel at it (anag.). 20, rev. Countty within which 


24. Identical. jury must be gathered and 

25. Sort of like this waterway. cause tried. ; 

26. with 31. Enclosure mostly 22. The first of this makes a 
in the open ? dialect concise. 

27. Nimble part of a gun- 24. rev. Pulpit in early Christian 


carriage. churches, 
29. rev. You have to pull strings 28. rev. This part is a protection, 
to make this person work. 30. rev. See 13. 


32. rev. with 6. Rescue to which 31. rev. See 26. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 298 


you can take exception ? 
33. rev. Fitting mourners for a 
musician ? 
34. Violent rubbing will do this, 
DOWN 

1, Clever peers ? 

2. Nothing more is needed to 
give these paintings inade- 
quate touches. 

3. Childish. 

4. rev. By that amount. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 298 is Mrs. Chudleigh, 
Rolandsfield, Bude, Cornwall. 











Trust Your Dentist’ 


KOLYNOS is known throughout the world as a tooth 
paste which cleans and brightens teeth without harmful 
bleaching action or unnecessary abrasion. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


-KOLYN OS 


DENTAL CREAM _ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headi 


as a line. 


Series 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


ngs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. les di: > ; iam 
5% for 13 5 74% for 26; and 10% for §2. 


discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





PERSONAL 


6 ay ( POOR CHILDREN will be given 
1 * a day in the Country, or by the sea, 
this summer—if funds permit. Will you please help 
to make this possible ? The cost is 2s. each. 3. V.P. 
to THE Rev. Percy INEsON, Superintendent, East END 
Misston, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.1. 


N EASY REMEDY for RHEUMATISM or 
A CONSTIPATION is the “ Nature’s Way” 
method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 
proof; nodrugs. An illustrated pamphlet with dietary, 
free from the founder, Mr. RepprE MALLETT, Red- 
lands, Exeter. 


ae Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 9058. 


gets ece Nursing Home has vacancies for 
Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort.and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 
APPY music goes “ round and round” 
And TOM LONG Tobacco’s likewise “ sound.” 


HAE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 26, 4/6, post free. 


F you want an intelligent photographer for publicity 
or portraits, ring ANTHONY PANTING, at WEL 4950, 
5 Paddington Street, W.1. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
‘IT can... and I will.”"—BritIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Ltp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





] EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


1 TAMMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
Ss by Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 


sions, W.-C. 1. Resident and day pupils. Museum 3665. 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


A POOR WOMAN suffering from CANCER. Deserted 

by her husband. Son endeavouring to maintain 
his mother, but earnings are only 16s. 4d. per week after 
paying rent. PILEASE make it possible for us to provice 
special diet to alleviate her distress.—(Case 187/38). 
Appeal S., NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


| ADY SUFFERING FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
4 forced to resign good post—no income, savings 
nearly absorbed. Funds urgently required to help pay 





for treatment. PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S., D1s- 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W. 6. 
4{PPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 
eae SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
4 


(Public Assistance Committee). 

NEW BOYS’ 

APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT AND 
MATRON. 


HOMES AT LOWESTOFT. 


Applications are invited from persons with suitable 
qualifications and experience for the appointments of 
Superintendent and Matron for the Lowestoft group 
of Homes for boys. 

Remuneration :— 

Superintendent: {£150 per annum, rising by £10 
annually to £170 per annum. 
Matron: £90 per annum, rising by £10 annually 
to £110 per annum, 
with residential emoluments in each case valued at 
£90 per annum. 

Nursing experience is an essential qualification for 
the appointment of Matron. 

Full particulars and forms of application will be 
forwarded on request to the undersigned. Completed 
forms of application must be returned to the Public 


Assistance Officer, County Hall, Ipswich, so as to arrive | 


not later than Saturday, June 25th. 
CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Ipswich. 
June 14th, 1938. 


—_— GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Owing to the sudden death of Mr. E. Percival Smith, 
the HEADMASTERSHIP is now vacant. 
_ For particulars apply to the Secretary, Grammar 
School, Bradford. 
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LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


VICE-PRINCIPAL AND CHIEF CLASSICAL 
MASTER 





The post of VICE-PRINCIPAL and CHIEF 
CLASSICAL MASTER at LIVERPOOL COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL is vacant, and applications are 
invited from candidates possessing high academical 
qualifications and good experience in teaching C_assics 
up to University Scholarship standard. 

Evidence of capacity to assist the Headmaster in the 
direction of the School will be required. 

Salary offered will be £600, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £800 per annum. 

Forms of application, together with further particu- 
lars, may be obtained from the Director of Education, 
14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool 1. These forms 
should be completed and returned to him as soon as 
possible, and, in any case, not later than July rst. 

W. H. Barnes, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

13th June, 1938. 


ART GALLERIES 


LIFE IN CONCRETE. 
4 Sculpture by LASZLO PERI. 
36 Soho Square. June 1-24, from 10-7, Sat. 10-1. 


ONDON 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 

Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 

France’s most daring comedy. 

Pre-Abdication Satire at last. 

“LE ROI S’AMUSE” (A) 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 


ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May. 8050. 





} 
| 


| 
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Austrian film. PAULA WESSELY in “* DER 
SPIEGEL.” March of Time, ** Inside Nazi Germany.” 
Prices, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., §s., 8s. 6d. 
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THE 


SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, posi 


i tt te i i 


free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange ; 
for delivery through the nearest local 


newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, to: 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Last great | 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOL AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
‘ on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playin 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, +t, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland). 

| EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
| Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
; Swiss education, all examinations to University En- 
} trance, Commercial Course, Modern Languages. 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
| FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES. 
| Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. Ail Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &c. 
Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate informa- 
| tion by post or interview.—CooK’s SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 


| 
| 


L. EMANIA 
4 


EDUCATIONAL 


Civil Service : Administrative Group 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSES JUNE 20Tn-JULY rst. 
Apply for particulars to Park 4414 $. 

Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 


| DAVIES’S 


j HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 
| University, School and Civil Service examinations. 
Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Muss FREESTON, 
| M.A. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Arullery 
| Row, S.W.1. (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





JOREIGN AND ENGLISH SHORTHAND INDI- 
| VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 
| First Russian lessons. Telephone : Flaxman 9136. Box 
| A.722, The Spectazor. 








COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls ani 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 


| 
| 


ONDON 


pom | 


V ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6 
Recognised by the Board of Education and 

University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 

Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 

Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 

| Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 

| teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
| required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
| ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approv ed for 

{the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 

| Certificate of University of Oxtord. 

For futher particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c , 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JoHNston, M.A. 








the 





| 
| 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

| Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
ot charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of tees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Mansion House $5053 
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Rates for Pecpail Classified Advertiseaaents 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


5% for 13; 73% for 26 ;s 
W 


AU THORS, TYPEW RITE RS, 


Ke. 
UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descriptions for 

F publication. Fiction specially req. No reading te ces. 

£5 50 cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 














ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans.,&c..pro cates ex.,MSS. 
4s. 1,000 wrods. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFar.anE(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde. sain -on-Sea. 


MaKe money writing tiny sentiments, &c. Highest 
paid literary work. 80 English and American firms 
Glenside (S3), 


siti —E. SERVICE, Plymouth. 


\ SS. all types anaes for eae Interview 
Bt by - ng ppsea ASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 


cee Street, W. GERrard §397 


1ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs 
' compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PrTER DereK Ltp. (Dept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


and musical 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
RE EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 


PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTon, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 





FOR THE 


TABLE, &e. 


pew TRY.—Prime roasting fowls 7s. 
boilers 6s., ready for table. Post 
Day, Square, Rosscarberry, € Cork. 





pair ; 
free.—Mrs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





selected. 
‘Tweed patterns free 


p° YNEGAL handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 


on request. — MANAGER, Lissadel!, Sligo, Irish Free State. | 


HAY AVE you anything to seil ? Readers having anything 


to sell or profess‘onal services to offer are invited | 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- | 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per | 
insertion and should reach Sed Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. hesonnes 23% for 6 inser- 


tions; §°% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
| EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 


handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


j ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (c6 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347: | 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 


’ {DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | 
| “Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


PXC EPTIONALLY og divan rooms, newly decor- 
K ated, furnished. H. c. Dining-room, garden. 
Close Tube, Buses. Breakfa ast and Dinner from 2 gns, 
—80 Maida Vale, W.9. ’Phone: Maida Vale 1930. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. | 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1 


\W ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, §s., one night only §s. 6d. 


or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to | 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 
Printed in Great Britain by W. Srreartcut anp Son 


No. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each 








SOUND SLEEP | 





°*I always have a really 
good night’s sleep when 





Ihavea cup of Allenburys 


Diet just before 


bedtime.”? 





large | 


Handknit | 


‘Ss, Ltp., 98 


29 Gower! 





OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 


| 
| Allenburys Diet is as easy 
| to prepare as hot milk 


DIIH 








AND MEDIC AL 


H: APPY DAYS in the Cees, in dunes Rest 


| NURSING 


Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 
sea. Excellent food. H. and c. most rooms. No 
| nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 


from £2 §s.—Apply TrustrEes, The Firs, Crowhurst, 


| Sussex. 


| WHERE TO STAY 

| BARRIS’ rE R and wife (Dr.’s daughter) offer bed- 
| JA. sitting rooms (h. & c.), nr. Marble Arch, ss. 6d. night, 
30s.wk, nee service.—23 C secant ter.W.2.Pad. 


Series discounts : 





HE LTENHAM SPA, 
parable Cotswolds, 
and Severn Valleys, 
entertainment. Sport for all. 
Dept. 14, Tceon Hall, Cheltenham. 


_|HM. 


in the heart of the incom- 
and centre for tours to the Wye 
Shakespeareland, etc. Endless 
Illus. guide free from 


THE KING INSPECTS the Home Fleet at 
Weymouth, June 21st and 22nd. Stay at the 








), | Roval Hotel, with sunny terraces and balconies facing 
| Sea. Private suites and baths. French chef. Terms 
from 16s. 6d. a day. 

YEAFORD.—W uhin® sight of Sea and Downs. Every 


| nN comfort. Brochure on request.—Sunshine House. 

| *Phone 2333. 

2 SUN_ SOCIETIES FOR HOLIDAYS. See | 
Sun Bathing Review, Spring ; all Newsagents, Is., 

or post free 1s. 3d. A free back number for 3d. 

Mention * S.”’—Write S. B. R., 3 Duke Street, W.C.2. 








FOYLES 
Booksellers the World 


Enrolments taken for 


THE BOOK CLUB 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
5660 (14 lines). 


to 





Telephone: Gerrard 











| 


Fetter Lane, 


se) 


and 99 


sae, E.C.4, and 
Street, London, 


Friday, June 17 








| 
| 





24% for 6 insertions ; 


week 





TO LET 


SRVICE flats from £104—£175 p.a. One or two 
b rooms and well-appointed dressing room, bath. 
room, kitchenette ov erlooking gardens. Full domestic 
service from shoe cleaning to window cleaning.—Fyr. 
ther details from SECRETARY, Lawn Road Flats, N.W, 3, 
Primrose 6054. 








\ TEST OF IRELAND.—Island Bungalow to let fur. 
nished, plate, linen, on small Mountain Lake, 


Connemara. Ideal picnic holiday. 6 Beds. Brown 
trout. Boathouse, garage on mainland and post office 
stores, 2 boats. Inclusive fee 44 gns. weekly.—Details 


Miss J. WILBERFORCE, 2 York House, Church St.,W.8, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey. —BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUDN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland) —SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HotEL. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 





| TORQUAY.—PALACE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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